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GRAND  CANON  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE. 

BY  CHARLES  LEMUEL  THOMPSON. 

OH!  sentinel  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Shattered,  and  splintered  and  splendid  still, 
Decked  in  the  robes  ye  have  caught  from  the 
sun, 
Colors  the  painter  had  ne'er  looked  upon. 
What  are  the  secrets  within  you  that  thrill, 
Oh!  sentinel  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone? 

Oh!  royal-robed  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone — 
Warders  of  ages,  that  come  and  go — 

When  the  glacier's  plov/share  tossed  you  high 
In  fanciful  battlements  far  to  the  sky, 

What  artist  followed  to  garnish  you  so, 
Oh!  royal-robed  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone? 

Oh!  lonely  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone, 

Catching  the  centuries'  solar  fire, 
Basking  in  beams  of  the  solemn  night, 

Palls  ever  the  flash  of  the  eagle's  flight? 
Does  the  roar  of  the  cataract  ever  tire, 

Oh!  lonely  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone? 

Oh!  prophet  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone, 
With  your  wild,  prismatic  light  aglow, 

Ye  hint  the  walls  of  eternal  days 

Where  onyx  and  jasper  and  gold  will  blaze, 

And  the  river  of  life  will  forever  flow — 
Oh!  prophet  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone! 

— From  "The  Outlook." 
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PREFACE. 


It 


is  vacation,  and  I  am  to  write  just  a  few  words  as  an  introduction  to  the 
story  of  the  finest  vacation  trip  that  can  be  taken.  The  breezes  come 
loaded  with  invitations.  Away  in  the  west  the  mountains  lie,  holding  in 
their  arms  and  over  their  heads  the  mantle  of  white.  The  pines  and  the 
cedars  beckon  us  once  more  to  come.  The  lakes  lie  like  emeralds  in  the  forests. 
The  rivers  sparkle  in  the  valleys.  The  breezes  that  reach  us  here  are  but  messen- 
gers to  call  to  us  to  be  gone.  There,  under  the  branches  of  God's  great  trees,  we 
may  lie  and  see  the  white  clouds  sail  slowly  away  and  wonder  for  what  distant 
haven  they  are  bound.  Perhaps  they,  too,  are  messengers.  Will  they  take  one 
word  to  those  on  the  other  side  ?  We  may  listen  to  the  waters  as  they  hurry  by, 
bound  for  the  great  sea.  In  the  Wonderland  valleys  God's  fountains  are  playing 
in  the  sunlight.  From  somewhere  comes  the  murmur  of  the  great  cataract.  Hush, 
we  will  write  one  word  on  a  whittled  stick  and  toss  it  far  into  the  stream.  Will  it 
float  away  between  shady  banks  until  it  reaches  the  foaming  surf  that  borders  the 
ocean  of  opportunity?  Will  it  be  tossed  from  wave  to  wave  in  the  great  unknown 
till  it  reaches  one  who  reads  and  understands?  By  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  under 
the  great  trees,  the  night  drops  down  so  differently  from  the  night  at  home.  Far 
down  the  river  valley  the  moon  is  rising  above  the  hills,  and  stretches  a  silvery  path 
over  the  waters.  No  noise  of  business,  nothing  but  a  cricket  song  and  a  breeze  in 
the  leaves  above.  Who  can  think  of  work,  who  can  think  of  trouble?  Is  it  any 
wonder  we  drop  our  tasks  and  go  to  the  Wonderland  for  our  outing?  It  needs  but 
for  me  to  drop  these  hints,  that  you  who  read  may  enjoy  the  story  of  God's  country 
in  the  pages  to  follow.  And  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will  so  strongly  and  so 
surely  draw  you  to  the  great  west,  to  revel  in  and  enjoy  its  wonders  as  this  story  of 
the  every  day  events  of  the  most  enjoyable  vacation  trip  that  can  be  devised. 

Cordially, 

Alfred  L.  Flude. 
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AUTHOR'S     NOTE. 


The  preface  is  kindly  written  by  my  friend,  Prof.  A.  L.  Flude,  whose 
illustrated  lecture  on  "A  Trip  to  Wonderland,"  has  interested  so  many  audiences 
in  the  middle  west.  I  also  feel  under  obligations  to  Prof.  Flude  for  many  sugges- 
tions offered.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  assistance  rendered  me 
in  preparing  this  book,  by  Prof.  Irving  C.  Lovejoy,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Great  National  Park  and  the  resources  and  character  of  the  state  of  Wyoming, 
through  which  much  of  the  trip  was  made.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wilson,  the  efficient  prin- 
cipal of  the  Carroll  schools,  and  Rev.  Hermon  P.  Williams,  who  as  chaplain  of  the 
Fifty-first  Iowa  Volunteers,  traveled  extensively  in  the  Philippines,  gave  many 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  book.  I  may  also  speak  of 
the  kindly  interest  and  the  loan  of  several  cuts  furnished  me  by  Charles  S.  Fee, 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  who  published  the  book 
"Wonderland,"  and  D.  E.  Burley,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  who  has  published  "Where  Gush  the  Geysers."  The  cuts'  from  these  two 
books  are  given  proper  credit  throughout  this  work. 

Fraternally, 

The  Author. 
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CHAPTER     I 


FROM     KEMMERER    TO    BUDD  S    STORE. 


The  summer  of  1898  brought  me  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  In  company  with  a  few  friends,  the  journey  was  to  be  made  over- 
land from  a  point  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  southwestern  Wyoming.  What  a 
prospect  lay  before  me!  A  trip  through  the  "Wonderland  of  the  Ages,"  in 
company  with  friends,  enjoying  the  freedom  and  delights  of  man's  first  way  of  travel 
— "overland."  It  seemed  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  Business,  pleasure, 
these  two  were  in  the  balances,  which  one  came  down,  which  one  "went  up" — but 
not  forever — this  little  sketch  will  tell. 

"Alas,  what  man  is  proof  when  pleasure  calls  with  most  alluring  voice?" 

My  acceptance  of  the  invitation  completed  the  party,  and  the  final  preparations 
for  the  trip  were  quickly  made.  My  brother-in-law,  Fred  Love,  had  planned  the 
expedition.  A  genial,  high-spirited  young  easterner,  who,  on  leaving  college,  had 
taken  Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  gone  west  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  It  was 
good  advice  in  his  case,  for  well  had  this  modern  "Quixote"  prospered  in  all  his 
undertakings.  Mr.  Love  was  now  the  owner  of  two  paying  gold  mines,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  largest  drug  store  in  the  thriving  new  town  of  Kemmerer.  He  was 
thinking  of  buying  a  ranch  in  the  well  watered  valley  of  Jackson,  two  hundred  miles 
northward.  This  land  lay  directly  on  the  way  to  the  National  Park,  and  Mr.  Love, 
to  whom  the  party  soon  learned  to  refer  as  Fred,  intended  to  look  over  the  ranch  en 
route.  He  had  realized  the  loneliness,  not  to  say  danger,  of  a  solitary  trip  through 
these  mountain  wastes,  and  so  had  planned  this  jolly  party  of  twelve. 

Six  of  the  number  hailed  from  the  East.  There  was  Fred's  brother,  Mr. 
Arthur  Love,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  delicate  health,  who  thought  a  period  of 
"roughing  it"  in  the  mountains  would  be  more  beneficial  than  a  year  of  nauseous 
medicine.  Then  there  were  my  wife,  Mrs.  True,  our  three  children,  and  myself. 
You  see  in  our  union — although  inverted — there  was  the  happy  combination  which 
should  always  exist.  My  wife  had  been  a  Love,  I  was  a  True,  our  marriage  was 
surely  a  "True-Love."  Our  western  contingent  numbered  a  stout,  motherly 
matron,  Mrs.  Walton,  a  near  relative  of  Mrs.  True's,  three  little  Waltons, — two 
boys  and  a  girl, — all  less  than  twelve  years  of  age;  and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Walton's, 
Lucile  Hale,  a  pretty,  young  lady  just  out  of  boarding  school,  quick-witted  and  jolly. 
These  were  the  companions  Fred  Love  had  chosen  for  his  party.  And  could  we 
have  selected  a  better  guide  than  he?       His  life  and  work  in  the  West  had  made 
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him  familiar  with  every  custom  in  this  new  land.  Well  did  he  know  every  moun- 
tain road  and  pass.  Under  his  leadership  a  happy  and  prosperous  trip  was  assured. 
That  we  might  assist  in  the  final  preparations  for  the  trip,  our  party  gathered 
in  Kemmerer  several  days  before  the  start  was  actually  to  be  made.  We  were 
provided  with  a  light,  canvas-covered  spring  wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of  wiry,  moun- 
tain horses.  And  there  was  a  heavy  emigrant  wagon,  for  the  transportation  of 
tents,  bedding  and  other  necessary  supplies.  The  "supply  wagon"  was  also  drawn 
by  tough,  surefooted  horses  from  the  range.  We  took  along  an  extra  team  for 
use  in  case  of  emergency,  and  two  good  saddle  ponies,  named  respectively 
''Dutch"  and  "Gotch."       The  latter   was  Fred's  especial  property  and  was  a  most 


The  Thriving  New  Town  of  Kemmerer. 

intelligent  animal  with  a  distinct  "ponyality"  of  his  own.  Dutch,  a  beautiful  little 
pony,  gentle  as  a  kitten,  belonged  to  Lucile. 

We  had  a  liberal  supply  of  flour,  cornmeal,  potatoes,  beans,  sugar,  coffee,  salt 
pork  and  canned  goods.  When  we  should  tire  of  this  bill  of  fare,  we  expected  to 
catch  fish  for  a  change,  and  hoped  to  shoot  considerable  game,  when  our  journey 
took  us  into  the  forests.  We  took  a  small  heating  stove,  two  rifles,  a  shotgun, 
plenty  of  ammunition,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle,  and  various  minor  supplies. 

Lucile  was  an  inveterate  camera  "fiend"  and  had  a  fine  instrument,  with  a 
good  supply  of  plates  and  chemicals.  Our  party  was  well  supplied  with  musical 
instruments,  Mrs.  True  having  her  guitar,  others  had  French  harps,  insuring  plenty 
of  music  withal.  Just  as  we  were  climbing  into  the  vehicles,  making  ready  for 
our  motley  caravan  to  start,  Fred  hurried  from  the  store  with  a  tin  box,  which  Dr. 
Walton  had  filled  with  various  medicines  and  articles  needed  in  case  of  sickness. 
Little  had  any  of  our  number  considered  the  possibility  of  illness  during  our  long 
journey,  but  many  times  in  the  future  did  we  thank  Dr.  Walton  for  this  last  addition 
to  our  outfit. 

With  the  experience  born  of  other  camping  trips,  Fred  seemed  to  apprehend 
our  every  need.      There  appeared  to  be  mysterious  depths  in  that  old  supply  wagon, 
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from  which  came  forth  at  the  proper  time,  just  what  we  needed,  and  thought  we 
had  forgotten. 

It  was  August  9th,  and  by  10  o'clock  we  were  on  the  road.  All  but  Arthur 
and  myself  rode  in  the  spring  wagon;  they  took  the  lead  with  Fred  as  driver. 
Arthur  drove  the  supply  wagon  and  I  sat  in  the  rear  to  watch  the  extra  horses,  till 
they  were  broken  to  lead.  Gradually  the  houses  and  trees  that  marked  the  town, 
faded  away  in  the  distance.  Once  I  saw  the  dim  smoke  line  of  a  passing  train. 
Soon  it  also  disappeared  from  sight,  and  I  realized  that  we  had  left  the  big,  hurrying 
world  of  business,  and  were  in  a  little  world  of  our  own.  I  could  hear  the  voices  of 
the  party  ahead,  and  now  and  then  the  merry  laughter  of  our  children.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  I  was  in  no  gay  humor.  Was  it  too  soon  for  a  little  homesickness 
and  the  magnitude  of  our  trip  to  oppress  me?  I  thought  of  the  lonely  mountain 
roads  we  must  travel  mile  by  mile.  The  Park  was  three  hundred  miles  away. 
Our  route  would  lead  through  wild  and  desolate  ranges  of  mountains.  Part  of  the 
way  we  would  have  no  roads  to  guide  us.  I  thought  of  a  thousand  possible  dangers 
we  might  encounter.  In  spite  of  the  varied  scenery,  bright  sunshine  and  jolly 
companions,  I  was  unaccountably  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  dread,  and  my  imagin- 
ation followed  an  endless  chain  of  disasters.  I  knew  that  we  were  going  farther  and 
farther  from  human  habitations.  No  doctor  was  in  our  number  and  if  sickness 
should  occur  one  might  die  before  help  could  be  secured.        The  mental  vision  of  a 


Lucile,  Dutch  and  Pat. 
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newly  made  grave  in  that  lonely  country  was  far  from  being  agreeable.  True,  sick- 
ness is  somewhat  rare  in  that  region  of  pure  water  and  a  clear,  bracing  atmosphere. 
They  say  that  doctors  are  not  needed  in  the  West,  for  any  other  purpose  than  sew- 
ing up  wounds  or  probing  for  bullets,  which  shows  the  confidence  the  denizens  have 
in  their  climate.  Arthur,  must  have  been  thinking  of  wife  and  children  far  away 
in  Iowa.  He  seldom  spoke.  While  I  was  in  this  pensive  mood,  my  little  boy, 
weary  and  tired,  came  back  "to  be  with  papa."  Soon  his  little  golden  head  was 
resting  on  my  lap  and  he  was  fast  asleep. 

"Ah!     What  would  this  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before." 
How  soon  my  fears  and  doubts  fled,  when  I  felt  the  magic  presence  of  hopeful, 
happy  childhood. 


The  usual  route  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  not  especially  dangerous  or  trying. 
The  average  tourist  approaches  from  the  north  or  west.  He  does  not  leave  the 
railroad  until  he  gets  within  a  few  miles  of  his  destination.  But  our  journey,  in 
spite  of  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  was  not  without  special  advantages.  We  were 
to  enjoy  mountain  scenery  that  is  only  accessible  by  wagon.  We  were  to  be 
delighted  with  views  of  placid  lakes  and  grassy  valleys  that  are  seldom  seen  by  any 
but  rough  trappers  or  wandering  Indians.  And  we  were  to  hunt  the  big  game  that 
still  abounds  in  parts  of  western  Wyoming.  There  are  spots  in  the  West  today 
where  elk,  deer,  bear  and  antelope  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  they  were  years  ago. 
And  we  saw,  like  Hiawatha — 

"On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 

Twixt  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine 

Herds  of  fallow  deer  while  feeding." 
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When  the  first  dinner  hour  came  we  found  ourselves  six  miles  from  Kem- 
merer.  The  merry  music  of  Ham's  Fork,  a  swift  mountain  stream  near  by,  first 
came  to  us,  and  soon  we  saw  its  foamy  sheet  of  sparkling  water.  "What  a  fine 
place  for  dinner,"  came  from  several  of  our  number.  It  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  here  describe  our  first  meal.  Perhaps  it  was  somewhat  above  the  average,  as 
the  pastry  was  prepared  before  leaving  home.  The  menu  consisted  of  white  bread 
and  butter,  fried  chicken,  cheese,  canned  tomatoes  and  baked  beans,  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  apple  pie  and  fresh  doughnuts,  while  the  campfire  soon  boiled  a  pot  of 
steaming  coffee. 

While  we  were  seated  at  dinner,  the  sharp  barking  of  a  dog,  back  in  the  under- 
brush, attracted  our  attention.  "Old  Pat,"  the  tawny,  mongrel, — which  I  forgot 
to  mention  as  the  canine  part  of  our  outfit, — distinguished  himself  by  finding  a 
badger.  Hurrying  to  the  spot  we  saw  that  he  was  pawing  and  yelping  around 
a  large  hole.  Arthur  and  I  each  picked  up  a  pole,  to  waylay  the  creature,  whatever 
it  might  be.  A  moment  later  a  dark  looking,  awkward  animal  darted  out  and  ran 
towards  one  of  the  little  girls  near  by.  She  screamed,  but  Pat  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  rushing  at  the  animal,  caught  him  before  either  of  us  could  strike.  While 
they  were  struggling,  Fred  came  up  and  at  first  glance  declared  it  a  baby  badger 
and  that  Pat  would  soon  "fix  it,"  but  that  the  ordinary  full-grown  badger  would  have 
made  short  work  of  our  dog.  Even  as  it  was  the  fight  lasted  ten  minutes  and  then 
only  ended  when  Fred  dispatched  the  animal  with  his  revolver. 

The  first  afternoon  of  our  trip,  and  the  longest,  for  I  was  being  acclimated  to 
my  "emigrant  life,"  found  me  with  no  greater  duty  than  to  guard  the  rear  end  of 
our  supply  wagon.  The  active  business  man,  who  starts  out  on  a  vacation  trip, 
drops  his  business  cares  by  degrees.  If  the  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  his 
chosen  field,  he  learns  gradually  to  come  in  communion  with  rock,  river,  rill  and 
forest.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  we  were  beginning  to  feel  like  denizens  of  the 
plains. 

That  night  we  camped  in  the  edge  of  a  quaking  asp  grove  near  a  sparkling 
spring  of  cold  water.  I  made  a  camp  fire  of  dry  sticks  and  the  ladies  got  the 
supper.  Arthur  and  Fred  unhitched  the  horses,  watered  and  fed  them  grain  in 
leathern  nosebags.  The  nosebag  is  something  like  a  rough  sack  which  is  fastened 
over  the  horse's  head  like  a  halter.  After  the  horses  had  finished  their  grain  they 
were  hobbled  and  turned  out  to  graze  for  the  night.  The  hobble,  like  the  nosebag, 
is  a  contrivance  that  is  peculiar  to  the  West.  It  consists  of  a  short  piece  of  chain, 
with  a  strap  and  buckle  at  each  end.  These  straps  are  buckled  around  two  of 
the  animal's  feet,  compelling  him  to  take  short  steps,  too  short  to  wander  far  from 
camp  in  one  night. 

Supper  ended,  we  pitched  our  tent  and  then  "turned  in"  for  the  night.  The 
women  and  children  slept  on  mattresses  in  the  tent,  while  we  men  made  ourselves 
comfortable  in  the  wagons.  Old  Pat,  curled  up  before  our  tent,  was  our  only  senti- 
nel.     Thus  we  slept — and  dreamed  of  home  far  away — till 

"Jocund  day  stood  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  top." 
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By  sunrise  most  of  us  were  up  and  dressed.  The  horses  were  grazing  but  a 
short  distance  away.  The  sky  was  clear  and  everything  tended  to  give  us  the  best 
of  spirits.  Lucile  took  a  snap  shot  at  our  camp  while  we  were  eating  breakfast, 
and  indeed,  horses,  wagons,  and  hungry  campers  in  the  foreground,  with  a  back- 
ground of  dense  timber,  made  a  picture  for  an  artist.  Breakfast  over,  soon  our 
duties  were  performed.  The  ladies  washed  the  dishes,  the  men  hitched  up  and 
loaded  the  wagons.  All  was  merry  as  a  "marriage  bell,"  until  two  of  our  juvenile 
companions  had  a  dispute  which  soon  grew  to  a  rough  and  tumble  fight.  At  this 
juncture  a  couple  of  mammas  settled  the  disturbance,  heeding  Solomon's  effective 
warning  in  regard  to  sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child.  Shortly  after  resum- 
ing* our  drive  we  heard  ahead  of  us,  a  loud  rumbling  noise  and  in  a  few  minutes  met 
a  string  of  emigrant  wagons,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  with  a  big,  mounted 
escort.  After  going  forty  miles  without  seeing  a  soul,  it  was  certainly  a  pleasing 
incident  that  we  should  meet  so  many  fellow  travelers.  One  of  the  men  told 
us  that  the  outfit  was  from  Laramie  City  and  bound  for  some  new  gold  diggings  in 
eastern  Idaho. 
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"We  met  a  string  of  emigrant  wagons." 

And  now  for  several  miles,  the  road  wound  down  a  gentle  incline  until  it 
reached  Slate  creek.  We  forded  this  creek  about  1  1  o'clock,  and  then  began  a 
long  pull  up  a  gradual  slope,  through  a  winding  canon,  to  the  tree  covered  summit 
of  Pine  Bluff.  In  the  canon  we  met  two  more  covered  wagons.  When  the 
driver  of  the  foremost  wagon  got  a  good  view  of  us,  he  turned  around  and  shouted 
to  one  of  his  number:  "  Bring  me  a  rifle  ;  I  want  to  shoot  that  man!  "  I  was  just 
about  to  take  to  the  sage-brush  when  the  murderous  stranger  rushed  up  and  gave 
Fred  a  cordial  handshake.  They  were  old  friends,  and  the  talk  of  shooting  was 
simply  a  western  pleasantry.  Fred's  friend  was  a  traveling  jeweler  on  his  way  to 
Kemmerer.  Not  only  was  it  a  pleasant  meeting,  but  he  carried  back  with  him 
postal  cards  and  letters  that  we  hastily  wrote  to  friends. 

At  Pine  Grove  we  stopped  for  dinner.  We  found  a  great  variety  of  Indian 
arrow  heads  scattered  around,  and  secured  some  for  mementos.  There  we 
lingered  long  and  mused.       What  scenes  have   these  primeval  forests  witnessed? 
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Perhaps  in  some  distant  day  these  solitary  glades  have  resounded  to  the  chase  of 
buffalo.      Or  down  the  river, 

"  Came  the  warriors  of  the  nations, 

With  their  weapons  and  their  war-guns, 
In  their  faces  stern  defiance, 

In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages." 

That  afternoon  I  took  the  shotgun,  with  old  Pat  as  companion,  and  walked 
ahead  of  the  wagons  in  order  to  get  a  shot  at  sage  hens.  These  birds  abound  in 
this  locality  and  I  secured  seven  before  getting  tired  of  walking.  Young  hens 
make  excellent  eating  and  we  truly  appreciated  a  change  from  salt  pork  and  canned 
stuff.  From  this  time  on  other  members  of  the  party  tried  to  emulate  my 
example,  but  none  could  equal  my  good  luck — the  only  quality  I  claimed  for  my 
success. 

At  night  we  went  into  an  early  camp  on  Fontanelle  creek.  The  spot  was  one 
of  idyllic  beauty.  The  sage  brush  that  had  fringed  the  road  all  day  was  here 
replaced  by  excellent  grass  for  the  horses.  On  all  sides  were  trees,  dense  enough 
to  give  us  a  sense  of  protection,  but  not  so  high  as  to  shut  off  our  view  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  now  made  beautiful  beyond  description  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
At  this  camp  for  the  first  time  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Wyoming 
"bill-driver;"  or,  more  commonly  speaking,  the  plain,  every-day,  insignificant,  exas- 
perating Wyoming  mosquito.  He  is  similar  to  his  cousins  elsewhere,  but 
impressed  us  as  being  larger,  hungrier,  and  more  audacious  than  any  we  had  here- 
tofore encountered.  When  darkness  came  on  the  air  seemed  to  swarm  with  them. 
We  built  a  smudge  of  damp  bark  and  sticks.  It  afforded  some  protection,  but  the 
smoke  gave  us  as  much  discomfort  as  our  insect  tormenters.  Finally  we  got 
relief  by  going  to  bed.  Fortunately,  the  night  was  cool  so  we  covered  up  snugly, 
and  the  hungry  mosquitoes,  robbed  of  their  prey,  soon  left  their  half  mutilated 
victims  !  Several  times  during  the  night  I  heard  a  commotion  in  the  ladies'  tent 
and  a  feminine  voice  crying  out  in  doleful  strains — "Oh  that  squirrel !"  In  the  morn- 
ing we  learned  that  Mrs.  Walton's  pillow  had  been  over  a  squirrel  hole  and  in  his 
efforts  to  get  out,  the  little  animal  kept  the  unfortunate  lady  from  getting  much 
sleep.  The  tent  was  too  much  crowded  to  admit  of  her  changing  her  position  and 
every  time  she  would  raise  her  pillow  the  squirrel  would  run  back  into  the  hole. 
Along  toward  morning  she  suppressed  the  antics  of  Mr.  Squirrel  by  stuffing  her  best 
apron  into  the  aperture.  When  we  broke  camp,  she  forgot  to  get  her  apron  and 
I  suppose  it  is  there  yet,  unless  the  squirrel  has  converted  it  into  a  nest  for  his  wife 
and  babies. 

That  day  we  decided  to  distribute  the  camp  work  so  that  each  person  would 
know  just  what  to  do  at  every  stopping  place,  thus  economizing  time.  Fred's  work 
was  to  look  after  the  horses.  Mrs.  Walton  was  given  the  responsible  position  of 
chief  cook,  with  Mrs.  True  as  her  able  assistant. 

"We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  books; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks." 
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Then  of  course  both  of  these  ladies  had  their  children  to  look  after  so  their 
time  was  well  taken  up  to  say  the  least.  Lucile  was  assigned  no  particular  duty. 
While  often  she  helped  feed  the  horses  I  wondered  if  her  interest  centered  in  Dutch 
or  Fred !  Arthur's  assigned  work  was  to  look  after  the  packing  and  unpacking  of 
the  wagons,  making  sure  that  nothing  was  left  behind.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
way  in  which  the  women  and  children  lost  their  sunbonnets  during  the  first  few  days 
of  our  trip.  At  the  time  of  starting,  the  ladies  and  nearly  all  the  little  folks,  were 
provided  with  these  very  necessary  articles  of  headgear.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  two  bonnets  were  missing  and  the  most  careful  search  failed  to  bring  back 
these  priceless  protectors.  This  was  our  first  subject  for  elegiac  composition.  A 
few  days  later  when  Mrs.  True's  face  wore  the  aspect  of  the  setting  sun,  and  good 
Mrs.  Walton's  countenance  was  the  superlative  degree  of  burn,  Fred  read  this 
elegiac  verse  beginning 

"They're  gone  on  the  mountain, 

They're  lost  in  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer  dried  fountain 

When  your  faces  are  sorest." 

Their  owners  remembered  laying  them  off  in  the  wagons  and  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  wind  had  blown  them  away.  On  the  second  day  Arthur 
picked  up  a  sunbonnet  that  he  happened  to  see  one  of  the  children  drop  accident- 
ally, indicating  that  those  lost  before  had  probably  gone  the  same  way.  Two  more 
bonnets  disappeared  by  night  and  now  the  unfortunate  fair  ones  were  doomed  to  tan 
and  freckle  without  relief.  However,  we  felt  thankful  that  nothing  else  was  lost 
on  the  entire  trip.  As  for  my  work,  I  was  supposed  to  put  up  and  take 
down  the  tent,  but  generally  had  to  have  assistance.  Sometimes  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  it  required  the  aid  of  the  entire  party,  women  and  children  included. 

On  breaking  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  1  1th  we  were  soon  confronted  by  a 
steep  hill  which  had  to  be  climbed,  regardless  of  difficulties  or  dangers.  There 
was  some  nervousness  shown  by  the  ladies,  but  we  reached  the  top  without  upset- 
ting, yet  with  the  horses  very  nearly  exhausted  by  the  long  pull.  Several  miles 
farther  on  we  came  to  LeBarge  creek.  Our  water  keg  was  empty,  so  I  took  it  to 
the  stream  and  filled  it  with  the  pure  fresh  water. 

The  trail  now  became  rougher.  It  seemed  we  were  half  the  time  going  up 
hill  just  for  the  pleasure  of  driving  down  again  on  the  other  side.  The  country 
was  dotted  here  and  there  with  huge  boulders.  I  remember  one  in  particular  that 
appeared  quite  as  large  as  a  two-story  dwelling  house.  Green  grass  became 
scarcer,  appearing  only  along  the  water  courses.  The  general  color  of  the  land- 
scape here  was  brown  or  gray.  In  one  place  the  road  led  right  between  two  rocky 
cliffs.  During  the  late  afternoon  we  passed  a  peculiar  rocky  formation  known  as 
Squaw  Butte.  Fred  and  Lucile  had  ridden  on  ahead  of  the  party  since  dinner, 
and  what  was  our  surprise  upon  nearing  this  peculiar  rocky  cliff  to  find  them  stand- 
ing on  its  highest  point,  waving  their  riding  whips  at  us  as  we  drove  up.  We 
stopped  to  examine  this  rock,  and  look  into  the  windows  of  a  little  log  school  house 
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Giant's  Tea  Kettle  on  Green  River. 


which  nestled  snugly  at  its  base.  This  evidence  of  the  first  approach  of  civilization 
— the  school  house — was  the  only  one  we  saw  on  our  entire  trip  of  eight  hundred 
miles  through  Wyoming.  It  was  a  rudely  constructed  building,  the  pine  logs  being 
roughly  hewn  and  the  cracks  between  them  filled  with  mud  and  clay.  The 
windows  were  deep-set  and  the  seats  inside,  made  of  slabs,  rested  on  short  pegs. 
The  nearest  ranch  within  sight  was  fully  two  miles  distant,  while  we  learned  later 
that  some  of  the  children  rode  fully  six  miles  to  school.  This  certainly  seemed 
like  getting  an  education  under  disadvantages.  The  school  house  was  probably 
located  here  partly  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  center  of  its  patronage,  and 
also  for  the  protection  afforded  by  this  high  Squaw  Butte,  before  mentioned.  This 
bluff  was  almost  perpendicular  on  its  face,  while  its  crest  could  be  reached  by  a 
somewhat  circuitous  trail  winding  out  from  the  rear.  Red  sandstone  was  pre- 
dominant in  its  make  up  and  gave  the  bluff  its  peculiar  hue,  which  we  had  noticed 
while  further  down  the  valley. 

About  4  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Green  river.  The  wind  was  blowing 
terrifically,  a  gale  of  dust  was  flying  continuously,  and  travelling  had  become 
exceedingly  disagreeable.  We  would  have  gone  into  camp  here,  but  the  steep 
sides  of  the  river  bank  rendered  it  impossible  to  reach  the  water.  Here  we  saw 
several  huge  rocks,  one  of  them  known  as  the  Giant  Tea  Kettle.  Weary  and 
eager  for  rest,  we  must  follow  the  trail.  Two  hours  later  we  came  to  where  we 
could  reach  the  water  but  the  ground  was  covered  with  immense  quantities  of  sand. 
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We  could  do  no  better,  however,  and  as  it  was  getting  late,  we  prepared  to  spend 
the  night  in  that  place.  Not  on  all  our  trip  had  we  found  such  large  quantities  of 
mosquitoes  to  contend  with  and  from  that  time  we  always  referred  to  this  spot  as 
"Mosquito  Camp." 

The  horses,  too,  were  evidently  not  well  pleased  with  Mosquito  camp,  for  they 
all  wandered  away  during  the  night.  Fred  had  fortunately  kept  his  pony  tied  up 
the  night  before,  and  when  he  missed  the  horses  he  rode  Gotch  back  over  the  trail, 
thinking  they  had  certainly  strayed  in  that  direction.  Meanwhile  Arthur  went  fish- 
ing. After  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  hours  he  returned  with  the  truant  horses 
which  he  had  found  grazing  down  near  the  river.  His  fishing  expedition  had  taken 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  lost  horses.  We  now  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to 
send  some  one  after  Fred,  but  he  returned  at  this  moment  thoroughly  out  of  humor, 
because  of  his  long  fruitless  ride.  All  this  delay  gave  us  a  very  late  start.  Then 
to  make  matters  worse  a  tire  came  off.  To  guard  against  a  repetition  of  this 
accident,  we  got  a  bundle  of  wire  from  the  supply  wagon  and  tied  up  that  wheel  in 
a  manner  wonderful  to  behold. 

We  were  now  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  known  as  Budd's  store.  Fred 
said  that  one  of  Dr.  Walton's  horses  had  strayed  away  from  a  ranch  in  this  neigh- 
borhood the  year  before,  and  he  wished  to  make  an  effort  to  find  it.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  it  was  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  herds  of  range  horses  feeding  along 
the  grassy  valleys  of  this  country,  perhaps  fifty  miles  from  the  ranches  of  their 
owners.  One  such  herd  was  now  in  sight  on  a  neighboring  hillside.  Fred 
mounted  Gotch  and  rode  over  to  see  if  the  missing  pony  were  included  in  the  num- 
ber. He  soon  returned  unsuccessful.  Mrs.  Walton  told  us  that  Dandy,  the  truant 
horse,  was  quite  valuable  on  account  of  his  good  disposition  and  his  rare  qualities 
as  a  roadster.  He  had  strayed  from  the  ranch  of  a  man  named  Swan,  who  lived 
three  miles  off  the  trail.  Fred  now  rode  away  to  Swan's  ranch  to  see,  if  by  any 
means,  Dandy  had  been  recovered,  agreeing  to  meet  us  again  at  Budd's  store. 
We  concluded  to  drive  to  that  place  before  stopping  for  dinner.  The  trail  followed 
Green  river  for  several  miles,  then  branching  to  the  right,  we  came  to  several  cross 
trails  and  had  to  do  some  guessing  in  regard  to  which  one  to  take.  We  missed 
our  guide,  who  had  been  to  Budd's  store  before  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  road.  We  could  only  drive  ahead,  and  trust  to  luck  to  carry  us  through,  but 
fortunately  we  guessed  correctly,  and  soon  saw  the  store  and  ranch  buildings  which 
surrounded  it.  And  to  be  sure,  we  were  rather  a  hungry  crowd,  for  it  was  long 
past  our  regular  dinner  time. 

Fred  reported  finding  Dandy  at  Swan's  Ranch.  The  ranchman,  Swan,  was 
using  the  horse  on  a  mower  and  refused  to  give  him  up  until  the  next  day,  so  a  de- 
lay of  one  day  would  secure  the  animal.  Well  might  this  stopping  place  be  called 
Buddville,  for  Mr.  Budd,  the  owner  of  the  store,  also  conducts  a  ranch,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  a  post  office.  We  set  up  our  tent  by  the  road,  a  short  distance 
from  the  ranch  buildings,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  dinner,  then  thinking  of  "homefolks," 
all  fell  to  writing  letters.        By  the  time  we  had  finished  the  mail  carrier    arrived. 
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His  outfit  consisted  of  a  buckboard  and  two  fast  driving  horses.  He  told  us  his 
daily  drive  was  sixty  miles,  but  that  every  other  trip  he  changed  teams. 

It  was  a  busy  afternoon  for  the  ladies.  The  little  creek  near  by  furnished  ex- 
cellent laundry  facilities.  Thomas  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  might  have  been 
changed  from  "  stitch,  stitch,"  to  "  wash,  wash,"  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  shrub- 
bery, clad  in  clothes  of  various  cuts  and  hues,  seemed  to  say  of  each  worthy  washer, 
"She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

As  for  me  I  was  unusually  lazy.  What  would  be  your  opinion  or  what  would 
you  say  of  a  man  who  is  too  lazy  to  be  a  disciple  of  Walton?  However,  I  had 
quite  a  talk  with  Mr.  Budd  and  learned  many  things  about  this  western  country  that 


Budd's  Store  and  Ranch. 

were  very  interesting.  This  ranch  of  Budd's  is  a  typical  Wyoming  farm.  It 
embraces  a  section  of  land,  fenced  with  pine  poles,  and  is  all  watered  by  an  irrigat- 
ing ditch  which  carries  water  from  the  creek.  In  front  of  the  house  we  saw  a 
pyramid  of  elk  horns  fully  eight  feet  high  which  gave  the  premises  a  most  unique 
appearance.  Lucile  took  a  picture  of  the  house  and  its  romantic  surroundings. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  she  had  secured  a  hundred  snap  shots  with  her  camera  up  to 
this  time.  Most  of  her  photographs  were  pictures  of  the  mountains,  lakes  and  charm- 
ing bits  of  scenery  along  the  trail.  Occasionally,  however,  her  fellow-campers  were 
the  victims  of  the  ever-ready  button.       Her  sense  of  humor  led   her  to   appreciate 


'Our  camp  commanded  a  wonderful  panorama' 
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keenly  the  various  ridiculous  mishaps  that  would  so  often  occur,  and  every  amus- 
ing incident  was  promptly  photographed  for  "future  reference."  The  motherly 
Mrs.  Walton  spanking  her  first-born,  Arthur  fishing  for  trout,  barefooted,  with 
trousers  rolled  up,  and  even  of  myself  on  hands  and  knees,  stalking  a  chipmunk, 
were  some  of  the  treasures  in  her  gallery  of  "rare"  pictures.  One  of  the  most  artis- 
tic views  taken  by  Lucile  during  the  entire  trip  was  a  photograph  of  the  valley  in 
which  Budd's  store  was  situated.       Our  camp  commanded  a  wonderful  panorama 


Budd's  Ranch  Cowboys  Returning  from  a  Hunt. 


of  mountain  scenery.  We  could  see  to  the  east  the  Wind  River  range,  and  in 
the  remote  distance  the  faint  outline  of  its  tallest  summit,  Fremont's  Peak.  To 
the  west  we  saw  the  Wasatch  or  Saw  Tooth  range  of  mountains  towering  skyward. 
The  peaks  and  exposed  places  on  the  sides  were  free  from  snow,  but  the  upper 
ravines  appeared  white  with  drifts  that  never  melt.  Yet,  not  satisfied  with  this  as 
an  objective  point  for  her  camera,  Lucile  climbed  to  a  high  cliff  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  broad  valley  below,  and  thus  secured  her  picture. 

Mrs.  True  became  ecstatic  over  the  wonderful  view  and  declared  that  she 
almost  felt  like  writing  a  poem.  I  suggested  that  she  could  not  write  a  poem  if 
her  life  depended  upon  it.  She  said  nothing,  but  returning  a  roguishly,  defiant 
glance  at  me,  shortly  afterwards  went  to  the  tent.  I  was  almost  sure  that  she 
intended  to  show  she  did  have  some  talent  in  versification.  Nor  was  I  mistaken, 
for  that  night  at  supper  she  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  landscape  in 
the  distance  was  much  more  beautiful  apparently  than  that  in  our  immediate  vicin- 
ity. She  asked  us  to  look  away  back  down  the  trail  over  which  we  had  come, 
and  mark  the  distant  beauty  of  the  valley.  We  saw  Green  river  and  Big  Piney 
creek  winding  peacefully  along  to  a  union  farther  down  the  valley  and  the  beautiful 
contour  of  the  hills.      We  noticed  that  even  the  coloring  of  the  sage  brush  and 
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grass  was  more  delicate  and  harmonious  far  away  than  it  was  near  by  our  camp. 
"  Now  for  the  poem,"  said  Mrs.  True.  "Our  road  through  the  valley  is  like  the 
journey  of  life:" 

While  traversing  the  Path  of  Life 

We  nearly  always  find 
That  "distance  lends  enchantment" 
To  the  scenes  we've  left  behind. 

And  so  the  aged  travelers, 

Whose  steps  are  growing  slow, 
Look  back  with  weary  yearning 
To  the  days  of  long  ago. 

The  meadows  may  be  just  as  green, 

The  sun  may  shine  as  bright, 
As  when  they  started  on  the  road 

With  hearts  care  free  and  light. 

But  to  them  the  path  seems  rougher, 

And  we  think,  in  sober  truth, 
It's  because  they're  looking  backward 

To  the  Fairy  Land  of  Youth. 

This  little  production  was  much  applauded.  Fred  suggested  that  she  must 
have  had  practice  before  in  order  to  do  so  well.  She  blushed  slightly  and 
modestly  admitted  that  it  wasn't  her  first  attempt.  Fred  cried  out — "I  propose  a 
toast  to  Mrs.  Sister  True.  A  thousand  blessings  on  the  poet  of  this  company!" 
And  we  all  drank  to  her  health. 


CHAPTER  II 
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Getting  an  early  start  the  next  morning,  we  soon  entered  a  much  wilder 
country.  Our  route  led  us  to  within  about  five  miles  of  Fremont's  lake,  above 
the  east  fork  of  Green  river.  Shortly  before  crossing  the  river  we  got  our 
first  glimpse  of  antelope.  Aside  from  sage-hens  and  jack-rabbits,  this  was  our 
first  view  of  wild  game.  It  was  an  exciting  scene  for  a  tenderfoot,  to  watch  a 
dozen  or  more  antelope  moving  swiftly  away  over  the  broad  valley  through  which 
we  were  traveling.  They  were  so  shy  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  approach 
them.  From  this  time  on  for  several  days  we  saw  herds  of  these  beautiful  creat- 
ures, but  made  no  effort  to  shoot  any  of  them  as  they  are  protected  at  this  time  of 
the  year  by  the  game  laws. 

This  long  day  of  travel,  full  of  sights  and  interest,  closed,  and  as  the  shades 
of  evening  fell  around  us,  we  pitched  our  camp  on  the  banks  of  Green  river, 
here  to  spend  our  first  Sunday.  In  the  morning  some  of  our  party  went  fishing 
and  got  a  fine  mess  of  trout.  We  felt  qualms  of  conscience  over  fishing  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  Fred  argued  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  work  of  necessity 
to  provide  ourselves  with  fresh  fish  for  food.  Acting  in  accordance  with  his  own 
argument,  he  and  Lucile  spent  most  of  the  forenoon  angling  for  trout.  They  had  very 
good  success,  catching  many  more  than  we  were  able  to  eat.  There  was  one  of 
our  number,  however,  who  resolutely  refused  to  fish  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Arthur 
was  passionately  fond  of  Izaak  Walton's  favorite  pastime,  but  was  likewise  a  strict 
Presbyterian  of  the  old  school  who  would  not  even  write  letters  or  shave  on 
Sunday.  He  spent  his  time  mostly  in  reading  the  Bible  or  in  meditation.  Mrs. 
Walton  once  remarked  that  the  world  would  get  along  much  better  if  all  professing 
Christians  were  just  as  Puritanical  in  this  respect  as  he.  Fred  and  his  elder 
brother  differed  greatly  in  their  religious  natures.  Fred,  though  steady  and  honest, 
cared  very  little  for  religion.  In  fact,  sometimes  he  assumed  that  he  even  doubted 
the  existence  of  a  God.  He  and  his  elder  brother  had  quite  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  during  the  afternoon.  Arthur  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  if  he  really 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  Great  First  Cause. 

"I  certainly  do,"  said  Fred.  "Your  belief  of  course  is  a  great  consolation  to 
you,  and  I  know  that  you  are  sincere,  but  I  can't  see  things  in  the  same  light." 

"How  can  you  observe  the  sun  and  stars,  and  all  of  the  wonders  of  created 
nature,"  asked  Arthur,  "without  seeing  the  handiwork  of  an  all-powerful  Maker?  " 

"The  stars  and  all  the  members  of  the  solar  system  are  fully  accounted  for  by 
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the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  In  the  beginning  the  universe  existed  as  an  immense 
mass  of  flaming  gas,  and — " 

"Yes,  take  the  Bible  for  it:  'God  said  let  there  be  light  and  there  was 
light.'" 

"That  proves  nothing,"  rejoined  Fred.  "Science  shows  conclusively  that  the 
world  was  thousands  of  millions  of  years  in  becoming  cool  enough  for  life  to  exist 
here.  You  Christians  claim  that  the  world  was  created  only  about  six  thousand 
years  ago.      I  can't  believe  that  this  is  so." 

"Neither  can  I.  You  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  all  Christians  make  such 
a  claim.  The  popularly  accepted  idea  that  the  world  is  only  six  thousand  years  old  is 
due  to  the  chronological  tables  prepared  by  Archbishop  Usher.  No  one  claims 
that  his  chronology  is  part  of  the  inspired  record,  and  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham 
it  is  manifestly  very  incorrect.  The  Bible  says,  '  In  the  beginning,  God  created 
the  Heavens  and  the  earth.'  We  have  no  other  data  as  to  the  time  of  creation. 
It  might  have  been  fifty  thousand  years  ago  or  it  might  have  been  fifty  millions  of 
years.  We  cannot  tell.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  presence  of  life  on  this  planet?  I  have  read  something  of  your 
Nebular  Hypothesis  and  find  that  it  throws  no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  animals 
and  plants  came  into  existence." 

"There  are  many  things  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain.  Life  is 
a  result  of  the  workings  of  nature.  No  one  can  satisfactorily  tell  just  when  and  how 
the  human  race  first  made  its  appearance." 

"Wrong  again.  Take  the  Bible  for  it  and  everything  will  be  perfectly  plain. 
It  says  '  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  The  holy  scriptures  give  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  universe." 

"But  I  don't  believe  the  Bible,"  insisted  Fred. 

"Well  I  do,"  said  Arthur,  "and  I  challenge  you  to  produce  a  single  logical 
reason  for  taking  your  stand.  But  leaving  the  Bible  entirely  out  of  the  question,  I 
fail  to  see  how  any  intelligent  man  can  think  for  a  moment  that  this  wonderful  earth 
and  all  that  it  contains  could  be  the  work  of  chance.  To  me  each  blade  of  grass 
speaks  of  an  Omnipotent  Intelligence  that  has  created  all  things,  and  is  even  now 
directing  and  controlling  the  universe.  Let  us  examine  this  lovely  little  flower. 
Notice  that  it  has  five  petals  and  five  stamens.  All  of  its  fellows  have  the  same 
number  of  parts,  no  more  and  no  less.  If  this  were  the  work  of  chance  some  of 
these  blossoms  would  have  six  parts,  some  three  or  four,  and  perhaps  some  would 
have  no  petals  at  all.  Here  we  see  work  done  by  rule,  and  this  means,  of  course, 
that  there  must  be  a  worker.  You  claim  to  be  educated,  and  yet  if  you  had  all  the 
chemicals,  tools  and  machinery  of  the  world  at  your  command,  you  would  be  unable 
to  make  even  a  passable  imitation  of  that  green  leaf  of  sage-brush.  I  might  leave 
the  subject  of  botany  and  continue  this  discussion  by  illustrations  drawn  from  your 
own  body.  What  a  wonderful  machine  it  is — this  'house  we  live  in.'  Every  part 
is  perfect.     How  nicely  it  adjusts  itself  to  all  the  varied  wants  of  our  physical  life, 
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It  abounds  in  nice  contrivances  that  clearly  indicate  the  superior  wisdom  of  a 
Master  Workman.  For  example  take  the  human  hand.  This  is  a  most  remark- 
able instrument.  When  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  bequeathed  in  his  will  the  sum  of 
$40,000  for  treatises  to  be  written  on  the  goodness,  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  the  great  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  successful  in  winning  the  chief 


"The  adjacent  mountains  make  this  an  ideal  hiding  place." 

prize.  He  found  his  greatest  illustration  in  the  hand  and  devoted  his  entire  book  to 
that  subject.  I  could  go  farther  along  this  line.  I  might  refer  you  to  the  ingenious 
contrivance  by  which  the  eye  is  turned  in  its  socket.  I  could  mention  the  joint  of 
the  neck,  with  its  wonderful  cords  that  confine  the  rotation  of  the  head  within  the 
limit  of  safety.  " 

Here  the  discussion  closed.  Fred  was  thoughtful  and  I  could  see  that  Arthur's 
talk  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on 
I  was  thinking  how  little  this  region  had  ever  come  under  the  reforming  influence  of 
religion. 

We  were  now  in  the  center  of  the  most  lawless  region  of  Wyoming.  The 
mantle  of  the  horse  thief's  paradise  has  in  the  past  few  years  been  transferred  from 
the  Jackson's  Hole  country — the  haunts  of  the  noted  desperado,  "Teton  Jackson" 
— to  this  region,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  "  East  Fork  country."  It  is  said 
that  Eastfall's  ranch  is  a  popular  rendezvous  for  this  class  of  people.  Three  years 
before  the  time  of  our  trip  a  desperate  conflict  occurred  in  the  room  used  by  East- 
fall  as  a  store.  Deputy  Sheriff  Smith  of  Fremont  county  had  a  celebrated  horse- 
thief  named  Ed  Moore  in  custody.     It  was  late  in  the  autumn  and  he  stopped  at 
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Eastfall's  to  warm  himself,  and  probably  incidentally  to  get  something  warm  on  the 
inside.  Mrs.  Eastfall,  it  is  said,  passed  a  revolver  to  Moore,  while  Smith's  back 
was  turned,  and  a  terrible  duel  ensued.  Both  men  emptied  their  weapons,  the  last 
two  rounds  being  fired  while  they  were  on  the  floor,  writhing  with  their  wounds. 
The  last  shot  pierced  the  heart  of  the  deputy  sheriff ;  but  the  Eastfalls  nursed  Moore 
back  to  life  and  health,  and  he  made  his  escape  before  the  slow  process  of  law  in 
that  country  discovered  his  atrocious  crime.  We  passed  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
place  where  Eastfall  still  lives.  The  adjacent  mountains  and  timber  bordered  lakes 
make  this  an  ideal  hiding  place  for  criminals  of  every  class. 

Refreshed  by  the  quiet  rest  of  the  Sabbath  spent  in  one  of  Nature's  great 
cathedrals,  Monday  morning  found  us  eager  for  an  early  start.  Arthur  arose  at 
dawn  and  went  hunting,  returning  in  about  an  hour  with  a  fine  jack-rabbit.  He 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  cliff  and  secured  an  excellent  view  of  the 
broad  valley  of  Green  river.  Breakfast  and  packing  over,  we  resumed  our  journey. 
As  we  traveled  that  whole  day  over  river,  through  pathless  forests,  up  steep  ascents, 
only  one  person  crossed  our  way.  The  mail  carrier,  the  welcome  one  who  connects 
the  wandering  children  of  the  plains  with  the  busy  world,  passed  us  early  in  the 
morning.  Such  a  day  as  this,  far  from  man  and  his  works,  you  feel  you  are  truly 
"walking  hand  in  hand  with  nature."     Well  did  Irving  say — 

"God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  city." 

To  the  thoughtful  traveler,  "the  venerable  woods,"  "the  complaining  brooks," 
"  the  pensive  vales,"  awaken  love  and  admiration.  He  truly  "looks  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God." 

Occasionally  we  saw  antelope.  Pat  once  gave  chase  to  a  herd  of  these  animals 
which  sprang  up  from  a  clump  of  pines  along  the  trail.  Yelping  with  all  his  might, 
he  followed  them  across  a  small  ravine  and  over  a  neighboring  hill.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  dog  rejoined  us,  having  found  that  he  could  not  run  fast  enough  to 
overtake  big  game.  Near  Black  Butte  we  saw  a  huge  buffalo  skull  lying  by  the 
roadside.  '  It  was  bleached  white  by  the  winter  winds  and  summer  suns.  Here  we 
stopped  and  wrote  our  names  on  this  decaying  relic  of  a  now  almost  extinct  denizen 
of  the  plains.  A  little  while  before  sundown  we  left  the  road  and  going  a  short  dis- 
tance again  pitched  our  camp  on  the  banks  of  Green  river,  which  seemed  an  old 
friend  by  this  time,  having  afforded  us  a  fine  camping  place  before. 

From  here  we  followed  the  river  on  up  towards  Green  River  lake.  Near  the 
lake  is  a  ranch  kept  by  Bob  Osborn.  We  reached  there  on  Tuesday  evening,  just 
a  week  after  our  start  from  Kemmerer.  It  was  raining,  we  were  tired  out,  and 
the  welcome  from  these  hospitable  people  was  most  agreeable.  Osborn  invited  us 
to  take  possession  of  a  cabin  which  his  son's  family  had  lately  vacated,  and  we  lost 
no  time  in  doing  so.  We  had  hardly  seen  the  outside  of  a  house  for  a  week  and 
the  thought  of  actually  sleeping  indoors  on  a  stormy  night  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  The  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze  on  the  luxuriant  grass  of  the  valley  while 
we  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  our  new  quarters. 

The  house  was  not  a  palace,  but  think  what  it  meant  to  a  tenderfoot,  unaccus- 
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tomed  to  sleeping  night  after  night  in  a  tent  or  wagon.  Think  of  it !  A  regular 
house,  even  if  it  were  built  of  logs,  covered  with  a  "  soil  roof,"  without  plastering  on 
the  walls  and  a  "ground  floor,"  but  it  was  a  house  and  that  was  sufficient.  The 
walls  were  of  logs  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  hewed  on  one  side  so  that 
the  interior  was  reasonably  smooth,  while  the  uneven  round  edges  where  the  logs 
were  laid  on  top  of  each  other,  were  made  weather  tight  by  bark  and  mud  filling. 
The  hardened  ground  formed  the  floor,  while  in  one  corner  was  a  "double-decked" 
bed.  A  post  was  set  in  the  ground  and  fastened  to  the  pole-covered  ceiling,  about 
six  feet  from  either  wall.  To  this  were  fastened  poles,  extending  to  each  wall  and 
set  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  On  these  supports  were  placed  cross  poles 
and  this  structure  constituted  the  frame  work  of  the  bed.  This  covered  with  green 
pine  boughs  and  the  bedding  spread  upon  them  made  it  a  paradise  compared  to 
a  bed  in  the  wet  grass  of  the  river  valley.  And  what  seemed  to  add  to  our  fortune 
was  the  cooking  stove  we  found  in  the  cabin.  It  was  connected  with  the  outer  world 
by  a  stove-pipe  passing  through  the  pole  and  dirt  roof  and  made  it  possible  to  do  the 
cooking  in  the  old-fashioned,  at-home  manner.  The  door  of  the  cabin  was  of  roughly 
sawed  boards,  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  with  the  "  latch-string  hanging  out."  The 
window  was  merely  a  hole  cut  through  the  wall  and  covered  with  a  clean  piece  of 
muslin.  To  open  the  window  you  simply  hung  up  the  curtain  on  a  convenient  peg. 
As  Bob  said  the  bear  and  mountain  lions  were  plentiful  in  the  surrounding  woods, 
we  kept  the  window  closed  for  protection  during  the  night ! 

We  were  all  soon  sound  asleep  amid  the  "  luxuries"  that  surrounded  us  and  it 
required  an  effort,  inspired  by  a  love  for  adventure,  that  prompted  me  to  roll  out  at 

four  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  see  the  big  game 
before  it  went  above  the 
timber  line  for  the  day. 
Going  outside  the  cabin, 
I  found  the  entire  moun- 
tain side  and  valley  en- 
tjfcjft-f^^j  3dW^T  veloped  in  a  heavy  fog. 

This  would  hold  the 
game  down  in  the  foot- 
hills for  some  time,  so  we 
stopped  to  get  a  hurried 
breakfast  before  starting. 
As  we  did  not  wish  to 
awaken  the  whole  party 
with  our  early  morning 
maneuvers,  we  kindled  the  fire  and  made  our  own  coffee.  My  experience  in  that 
line  was  limited  and  out  of  regard  to  my  future  appetite  for  this  fragrant  breakfast 
beverage,  I  shall  never  attempt  it  again.  Fred  was  my  companion  on  this  morning 
trip.     He  was  no  novice  at  hunting  big  game,  even  to  the  treacherous  "silver-tip," 
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so  I  suppose  he  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  my  expense,  when,  after  walking  up  the 
mountain  side  perhaps  half  a  mile,  he  glanced  across  the  ravine  which  separated  us 
and  saw  me  "  drawing  a  bead  "  with  my  rifle  on  something  he  could  not  see.  "  What 
is  it?"  he  asked,  in  a  stage  whisper.  I  answered  "A  bear!"  He  took  a  hurried 
glance  toward  the  tree  at  which  he  saw  I  was  aiming,  and  said,  "  Wait  a  minute." 
What  was  my  surprise  to  see  him  lay  down  his  "Sharp's,"  pick  up  a  stick,  and  hurry 
towards  my  intended  victim.  By  this  time  my  supposed  cub  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  bristling  up  at  Fred  with  a  very  menacing  look  on  his  countenance.  I 
followed,  clinging  to  the  rifle,  expecting  to  see  a  "  scrap."  Fred  poked  it  with  a  stick 
while  I  took  my  first  view  of — a  porcupine  in  its  native  haunts!  It  now  rapidly 
ascended  the  tree  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  where  it  clung  with  its  shaggy  back 
toward  me.  It  was  of  unusual  size,  as  large  as  a  shepherd  dog,  and  Fred  said  I  was 
perfectly  excusable  in  mistaking  it  for  a  young  cinnamon.  The  porcupine  descended 
to  the  ground  while  we  were  talking  and  when  prodded  with  our  sticks,  showed  fight. 
We  had  considerable  sport  with  him  before  he  finally  faced  about  and  again  ran 
up  the  tree,  where  he  crouched  on  a  limb  and  looked  down  at  us  with  his  small,  bead- 
like eyes,  watching  us  until  we  were  out  of  sight.  We  saw  four  of  these  animals 
during  our  morning  stroll,  and  the  vast  number  of  barked  pines  noticed  on  the  trip 
attest  their  presence  in  every  mountain  of  the  state. 

We  proceeded  up  the  mountain  side,  until  we  were  perhaps  a  mile  from 
camp.  Here  I  suggested  a  brief  rest  on  a  log  in  the  edge  of  a  small  clearing,  or 
"park,"  as  it  is  called  in  western  phraseology,  for  mountain-climbing  is  a  breath- 
taking enterprise  even  for  a  slim  tenderfoot.  While  we  were  seated  on  the 
log,  talking  carelessly,  all  at  once  we  noticed  a  fine  buck  deer  step  out  of  the  timber 
not  two  hundred  yards  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  park.  He  immediately  ran 
into  the  timber,  but  could  be  seen  following  the  path  through  the  pines.  He 
was  followed  by  a  doe  and  beautiful  fawn.  Excepting  antelope,  it  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  wild  game  and  I  was  for  "blazing  away"  at  once,  but  my  experienced 
friend  said  "sit  still."  I  heeded  his  command  while  he  started  after  the  deer  on 
hands  and  knees  through  the  grass.  Like  a  panther  stealing  on  its  prey,  he  stealth- 
ily crossed  the  park,  but  when  he  reached  the  other  side  the  deer  were  too  far 
away  for  him  to  risk  a  shot.  We  now  went  on  up,  climbing  over  four  miles 
across  ravines,  through  marshy  ground,  over  fallen  timber,  so  thick  for  rods  at  a 
time  I  could  jump  from  one  log  to  the  next,  until  we  were  within  a  half  mile  of  the 
timber  line.  Here  we  came  to  a  canon  with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  fully  three 
hundred  feet  deep.  Now  we  could  stand  a  good  deal,  but  to  be  confronted  with  this 
when  we  had  supposed  that  we  would  be  within  range  of  a  herd  of  elk  inside  of  thirty 
minutes,  was  too  much.  We  had  seen  fresh  elk  tracks  all  through  the  forest, 
for  the  last  mile,  and  yet  even  my  ambition  for  a  shot  at  a  pair  of  antlers,  could  not 
tempt  me  to  cross  that  canon,  when  I  thought  of  the  four  miles  of  a  return  trip  and 
all  before  we  could  have  what  we  still  termed  breakfast.  So  we  turned  about  and 
decided  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  something  on  the  return  trip.  But  to  no  avail,  for 
although  we  scared  up  several  deer  on  the  way  back  to  camp,  we  did  not  get  a  shot. 
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A  similar  trip  taken  on  the  saddle  horses  around  Green  River  lake  that  evening 
proved  a  failure,  and  Mr.  Osborn  said  it  was  on  account  of  the  game  having  been 
hunted  recently  by  a  band  of  Indians  from  the  Shoshone  agency. 

The  next  morning  Fred  got  up  before  the  rest  of  the  party  and,  taking  the 
largest  gun,  went  up  the  mountain  side  in  quest  of  big  game.  When  he  failed  to 
return  for  breakfast,  we  got  uneasy,  and  I  was  finally  detailed  to  hunt  him  up.  I 
had  gone  perhaps  half  a  mile  along  the  trail,  when  I  heard  a  faint  shout  in  the  timber 
to  my  right.  Hastening  that  way,  a  most  interesting  sight  met  my  gaze.  Crouched 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  was  a  huge  black  bear,  while  Fred  was  up  among  the  branches, 
not  scared  but  mad.  I  decided  to  climb  a  tree  myself  to  think  over  the  situation. 
In  my  haste  I  forgot  to  take  up  the  shotgun  which  I  carried.  I  was  within  hailing 
distance  of  Fred  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  also  left  his  gun  below.  There  we 
sat  twenty  or  more  feet  from  the  ground.     Our  position  would  have  been  ridiculous 


"Catching  more  than  we  could  eat." 

had  it  not  seemed  so  serious.  Fred  said  that  Bruin  had  made  for  him  without 
cause  or  provocation.  I  took  another  look  at  the  bear  and  mentally  concluded 
that  his  provocation  was  excessive  hunger.  I  believe  he  could  have  made  a  meal 
of  me  and  afterwards  used  Fred  for  dessert.  We  discussed  the  situation  for  some  time. 
I  might  have  descended  and  gone  for  help,  but  I  didn't  think  we  needed  help 
that  badly.  Bruin  was  probably  a  foot  racer,  and  I  knew  he  would  object  to  any 
such  arrangements  I  might  try  to  make.  Just  about  this  time  the  bear  came  over 
to  my  tree.  He  arose  on  his  hind  legs  and  tried  to  see  how  far  he  could  reach. 
I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  try  to  climb  up  and  I  knew  there  wouldn't  be  room 
for  both  of  us.  After  watching  us  for  perhaps  an  hour  longer,  the  bear  became 
discouraged.  He  shuffled  away  to  a  near-by  thicket  of  quaking-asp  and  soon  was  out 
of  sight.     We  waited  until  we  were  sure  he  was  gone,  and  then  hastily  made  our 
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way  to  camp.  While  Fred  was  doing  justice  to  his  belated  breakfast  I  told  the 
ladies  our  whole  story.  Of  course  Mrs.  True  was  moved  to  tears  and  vowed  we 
should  not  go  hunting  again.  So  far  as  Fred  was  concerned,  he  said  no  one  cared 
a  great  deal  whether  he  had  a  narrow  escape  or  not.  Perhaps  he  had  hoped  for 
sympathy  from  Lucile,  but  she  simply  expressed  regret  that  she  was  not  there  to 
take  our  pictures. 

Before  Fred  was  through  breakfast,  Arthur  came  in  with  a  fine  string  of  rain- 
bow trout  from  the  near-by  river.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  angler  and  seemed  to 


Arthur  fishing  on  Green  Lake,  Pritzer  cabin  in  the  distance. 


have  better  luck  fishing  than  any  other  member  of  the  party.  It  surely  is  royal  sport 
to  drift  down  a  river  in  a  boat  and  pull  in  the  shiny,  salmon-colored  trout  as  fast 
as  one  can  throw  a  hook  into  the  water.  And  then  think  of  the  pleasure  of  eating 
them !  Mountain  trout,  dipped  in  flour,  and  fried  to  a  delicate  brown,  makes  a 
dish  that  is  indeed  tempting.  We  finally  decided  to  stay  another  day  in  our  com- 
fortable quarters,  putting  in  the  most  of  our  time  fishing  along  the  river ;  and  as  the 
result  of  our  day's  work,  we  had  nearly  a  hundred  trout,  the  largest  of  which  weighed 
over  two  pounds. 

We  were  sorry  to  leave  Osborn's  ranch.  Our  quarters  there  were  comfortable, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborn  were  very  friendly.  But  this  was  the  18th  of  August  and 
we  knew  we  would  have  to  hurry  on  our  trip.  I  cannot  leave  this,  however,  with- 
out speaking  a  word  of  our  hosts.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Osborn  secured  a  con- 
tract to  furnish  300,000  feet  of  logs  to  a  company  at  the  town  of  Green  River, 


Finding  specimens  in  every  mountain  cliff. 
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three  hundred  miles  down  the  river.  He  located  at  this  place,  near  the  lake,  and 
has  a  fine  ranch  and  a  pleasant,  comfortable  mountain  home — a  large  house  fur- 
nished and  maintained  as  only  a  neat,  tidy  housewife  can  make  home  appear.  But 
the  winters,  Mrs.  Osbornsays,  are  very  lonesome.  For  months  the  snow  is  so  deep 
that  travel  is  impossible  only  on  snow-shoes.  Their  nearest  neighbors  are  at  "The 
Lodge,"  a  place  I  will  describe  on  the  return  trip. 

We  followed  the  river  for  a  couple  of  miles  off  the  main  road  to  Green  River 
lake.  We  had  heard  that  it  was  well  worth  going  to  see,  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed. This  little  body  of  water,  situated  in  a  basin  at  an  altitude  of  8,500  feet, 
is  to  my  notion  one  of  the  prettiest  places  on  earth.  The  lake  is  about  two  miles 
long  and  half  as  wide  and  is  surrounded  by  heavily-wooded  mountains — a  beautiful 
diamond  in  a  setting  of  massive  emeralds.  Before  leaving  this  gem  of  the  moun- 
tains, we  learned  that  it  had  once  been  the  scene  of  a  tragedy.  Near  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  we  saw  two  deserted  cabins.  One  had  evidently  been  used  for  a  residence, 
the  other  for  a  work-shop.  A  barn  and  corral,  near  by,  were  like  the  cabins — in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  indicated  that  the  owners  had  but  recently  gone 
away.  Near  the  main  cabin  we  saw  a  newly  made  grave.  On  the  pine  casing  of 
the  front  door  I  read  the  names  of  Frank  and  Leroy  Pritser.  We  noticed  a  short 
distance  up  the  ravine  a  small  upright  saw-mill  where  the  Pritsers  had  evidently 
prepared  the  boards  and  logs  for  their  buildings.  Later  I  learned  the  rest  of  the 
story  from  an  old  hunter.  A  father  and  two  sons  had  come  from  the  East  to  make 
their  fortunes  on  a  ranch.  They  had  located  here  on  Green  River  lake  and  ap- 
peared to  do  well  for  a  time ,  but  after  their  buildings  were  completed  the  father 
died  suddenly  and  the  boys  immediately  became  discouraged.  They  left  their  ranch 
and  returned  East,  leaving  as  sad  evidences  of  their  blasted  hopes  the  lonely  grave 
of  their  father  and  the  cabin  that  once  represented  their  home. 

We  returned  over  the  trail,  passed  Osborn's  ranch,  and  proceeded  about  six 
miles  down  the  river  to  a  group  of  deserted  ranch  buildings,  where  Green  river 
spreads  out  into  the  open  valley,  and  here  found  a  comfortable  camp  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER   III, 
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Just  ten  days  after  starting  from  Kemmerer  we  left  the  Green  River  valley 
and  pushed  on  over  the  divide,  where  we  secured  our  first  view  of  the  Gros  Ven- 
tre (gro-vawn)  mountains.  To  reach  the  Gros  Ventre  river  we  had  to  travel  down 
Bacon  creek  for  about  six  miles.  We  will  always  remember  this  road;  it  was 
something  terrible !  Just  before  we  started  towards  the  river,  we  met  a  man  who 
told  us  that  the  Bacon  creek  road  was  "up  on  its  edge."  We  fully  agreed  with  him 
before  we  had  proceeded  far.  Fifty  times  during  that  drive  I  was  sure  that  our 
wagons  were  going  to  upset  and  spill  us  promiscuously  along  the  rocky  ravine.  We 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  some  other  route  on  our  return  trip.  When  we  camped 
that  night,  in  a  very  pretty  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  walled  canon,  we  were  unusually 
tired  and  went  to  bed  early. 

In  the  morning  I  took  charge  of  the  supply  wagon  and  drove  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Before  we  had  traveled  far  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  deep  gulch 
with  a  very  muddy  bottom.  It  was  with  the  utmost  urging  that  we  got  the  team 
across,  and  driving  on  over  a  little  rise,  there  before  us  was  another  gulch,  deeper  yet, 
but  not  muddy.  Right  here  I  found  a  splendid  rocking  chair — a  luxury  on  such  a 
trip  as  we  had  undertaken — evidently  jolted  from  some  passing  camper's  wagon,  and  I 
made  haste  to  secure  the  prize.  At  this  moment  I  heard  shouts  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muddy  gulch.  My  fellow  campers  were  in  some  kind  of  trouble.  Leav- 
ing the  team,  I  hastened  back  to  the  top  of  the  rise,  and  was  confronted  by  a  most 
engaging  spectacle.  Right  in  the  midst  of  the  mud  the  spring  wagon  was  anchored 
hub  deep.  One  of  the  horses  had  balked.  Fred,  standing  knee  deep  in  mud,  was 
coaxing  the  team  to  make  another  effort,  Arthur  was  wading  out  to  dry  land,  while 
the  women  and  children  were  making  preparations  to  follow  his  example.  I  was 
indeed  welcomed  as  a  friend  in  need,  and  was  sent  for  the  other  team.  By  hitching 
both  teams  to  the  wagon  and  judiciously  applying  the  whip,  we  soon  got  out  of  our 
predicament,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  muddy  clothes  and  ruffled  tempers, 
we  were  none  the  worse  for  the  misadventure. 

Noon  found  us  beside  a  little  stream  of  clear,  cold  water,  bordered  by  a  dense 
growth  of  willows.  Most  of  the  willows  had  the  bark  peeled  from  their  trunks  for  a 
distance  of  several  feet  from  the  ground.  Fred  said  that  this  was  the  work  of  the 
deer  that  had  spent  the  pastsevere  winter  in  this  place ;  and  there  must  have  been  a 
great  number  of  them,  judging  from  the  large  area  of  bare  tree  trunks  we  saw. 

Before  night  we  found  the  owner  of  our  precious  rocking  chair.  Ascending  a 
long  hill,  and  near  the  top,  we  came  to  a  covered  wagon  standing  beside  the  trail. 
A  single-tree  had  been  broken  and  the  outfit  was  only  kept  from  running  down  hill 
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by  being  braced  against  a  convenient  pine.  The  party  consisted  of  a  husband  and 
wife  with  four  small  children.  The  father  was  trying  to  make  a  new  single-tree  out 
of  a  pine  sapling.  The  tired,  worried  mother  sat  in  the  wagon  holding  a  tiny  young 
baby.  We  had  an  extra  single-tree  which  we  offered  to  lend  the  man  and  he  grate- 
fully accepted  it.  During  our  talk  we  learned  he  had  started  with  his  family  from 
Omaha  early  in  the  summer,  and  was  bound  for  some  place  in  Montana,  expecting 
to  make  quite  a  lengthy  visit  in  the  Park  en  route.  The  baby  was  born  while  they 
were  stopping  in  a  little  town  in  Wyoming.  We  were  glad  to  be  able  to  return  the 
chair  to  the  mother,  and  her  gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  A  trip  overland  is  full  of 
discomforts,  and  the  experience  of  this  family  is  the  story  of  many  a  traveler. 

Once  his  wagon  had  overturned  and  all  the  family  had  been  thrown  to  the 
ground,  even  the  baby  had  to  be  dug  out  from  under  a  huge  pile  of  household  goods. 
Was  our  fellow-traveler  dismayed?  By  no  means!  He  said  he  enjoyed  making  this 
kind  of  a  trip  in  spite  of  its  inconveniences  and  dangers.  He  had  been  a  very  fleshy 
man  at  home,  but  undertaking  this  drive  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  had  lost  all  super- 
fluous fat.  We  noticed  that  his  clothes  hung  loosely  upon  him — as  his  wife  said, 
"They  fitted  him  like  a  sack  on  a  gate  post."  We  left  the  Smiths  behind,  and 
drove  on  to  a  splendid  camp  on  the  Gros  Ventre. 

The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath^  we  improved  the  occasion  by  sleeping  late. 
It  rained  some  during  the  day  ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seemed  to  rain  the 
major  part  of  the  time  that  we  were  on  our  trip.  We  had  expected  to  see  some 
fine  waterfalls  in  the  Park,  but  had  hardly  thought  to  enjoy  the  phenomenon  so  pro- 
miscuously! During  the  early  forenoon  Smith  and  family  passed  our  camp,  stop- 
ping briefly  to  return  the  single-tree  which  he  had  borrowed  the  day  before.  He 
apologized  to  us  for  driving  on  Sunday,  but  said  they  had  been  detained  several 
days  by  the  Indian  police  and  felt  that  they  must  make  up  part  of  the  lost  time. 
It  seems  that  a  lawless  band  of  redskins  had  left  their  reservation,  and  the 
mounted  police  had  been  sent  out  to  force  them  to  return.  The  troop  expected  to 
have  a  fight  with  their  rebellious  brethren  and  so  wanted  the  road  free  from  travelers. 

Monday  morning  all  were  awake  before  six — with  a  big  mess  of  trout  for 
breakfast.  It  had  frozen  during  the  night  and  everything  was  icy,  so  it  was  not 
until  nine  o'clock  that  we  broke  camp  and  pushed  on  towards  Jackson's  Hole,  or 
Jackson's  "valley,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  road  climbed  a  long  hill  to  the 
top  of  the  divide,  and  from  here  we  could  see  this  valley  lying  almost  at  our  very 
feet.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  stretches  of  country  in  Wyoming,  if  not  in  the  whole 
West,  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  as  for  length,  stretching  away  in  either 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  There  it  lay  before  us,  broad  and  beautiful. 
Down  through  its  midst  we  could  see  the  great  Snake  river,  winding  here  and  there 
like  a  silver  ribbon. 

Arthur  gazed  in  rapt  admiration  upon  the  wonderful  panorama  spread  out  before 
us.  "  Doesn't  it  seem,"  he  cried,  "  that  God  must  be  very  good  to  fill  the  world  with 
much  beauty?  A  cruel  or  unmerciful  God  would  doubtless  have  painted  the  earth 
all  of  one  color.     While  beauty  is  not  essential  to  our  existence,  it  seems  that  God 
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ever  had  in  mind  that  which  would  bring  to  us  the  very  highest  enjoyment.  Now 
how  much  we  would  lose  from  life  if  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plains  of  the  earth 
were  colored  a  dingy  drab  instead  of  being  as  they  are,  tinted  with  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  With  very  few  exceptions,"  he  continued,  "all  natural  objects  are  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  all  sounds  of  nature  are  agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  voices 
of  birds,  the  chirping  of  insects,  the  humming  of  bees,  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
through  the  tree-tops,  and  the  song  of  the  laughing  brook,  all  are  distinctly  musical 
and  proclaim  the  goodness  of  our  God  in  accents  that  cannot  be  mistaken."  Fred, 
who  had  been  listening,  asked  if  the  bray  of  a  donkey  or  the  midnight  solo  of  a 
cat  could  be  said  to  be  musical  in  their  nature.  Arthur  made  answer  that  some 
exceptions   were    necessary  to  prove  the  rule.      The  conversation  now  drifted  to 


Fishing  with  neighboring  campers  on  Gros  Ventre  River. 


God's  love  as  manifested  in  respect  to  our  other  senses.  We  agreed  that  the  odors 
of  nature  are  almost  invariably  pleasing  and  add  greatly  to  our  happiness.  Mrs. 
Walton  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  eating  would  be  robbed  of  its  pleasures 
and  reduced  to  the  level  of  common  drudgery  were  it  not  for  the  sense  of  taste. 

Filled  with  reverent  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  who  has  so  generously  provided 
for  our  welfare,  we  now  returned  to  the  wagons  and  started  down  the  long  three-mile 
hill  that  ended  in  the  edge  of  Jackson's  Hole.  A  short  distance  down  the  road  we 
found  a  good  camp  table,  which  we  rightly  surmised  belonged  to  the  Smiths,  who 
were  now  probably  many  miles  ahead.  We  loaded  it  up,  thinking  we  might  over- 
take them  again  and  return  the  table  as  we  had  the  chair!     Now  we  were  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  Teton  peaks,  across  the  broad  Snake  River  valley, 
ten  miles  to  the  westward.  Snow-capped  and  majestic,  they  reared  their  mighty 
forms  thousands  of  feet  towards  the  clouds.  Little  Jimmy  Walton,  who  was  riding 
Gotch  down  the  hill,  became  so  absorbed  in  the  scenery  that  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  His  mouth  was  cut  and  bled  profusely,  and  he  was  con- 
siderably bruised. 

We  finally  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  driving  a  few  miles  farther,  went 
into  camp  where  the  Gros  Ventre  river  enters  the  valley.  A  ranch  near  at  hand 
was  operated  by  a  genial  fellow  named  Albert  Nelson.  Nelson,  who  was  an  expert 
taxidermist,  showed  us  some  of  his  work.  It  consisted  of  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
mountain  sheep  and  coyote  heads,  all  neatly  mounted.     Some  of  his  larger  speci- 


Albert  Nelson  and  Bill  Briers. 


mens  were  worth  as  much  as  $200.  Fred  here  found  his  old  friend  Bill  Briers, 
who  was  staying  with  Nelson  at  his  ranch.  Mr.  Nelson  has  since  been  appointed 
state  game  warden  and  now  has  charge  of  Wyoming's  vast  game  preserve.  He  is 
an  efficient  officer. 

The  Jackson  postoffice  was  fourteen  miles  down  the  valley,  entirely  off  of  our 
route.  We  felt  though,  that  we  must  have  our  mail,  even  if  it  did  entail  an  extra 
trip  of  twenty-eight  miles.  We  men  drew  "cuts"  to  see  which  should  take  the 
ride.  I  drew  the  decisive  short  stick,  and  Fred  concluded  to  go  with  me.  We 
thought  it  best  to  make  the  trip  that  night,  and  so  six  o'clock  saw  us  on  Dutch  and 
Gotch  cantering  rapidly  down  the  trail  towards  the  postoffice,  which  we  reached 
without  special  incident  in  a  couple  of  hours.  You  may  imagine  our  disgust  at 
finding  that  our  mail  had  been  forwarded  by  the  postmaster  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  But  for  all  that  we  were  glad 
we  had  made  the  ride,  for  the  trip  both  ways  through  the  valley  was  full  of  interest. 
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Many  times  as  we  rode  along  we  saw  the  fresh  tracks  of  elk  and  deer,  crossing  the 
trail.  It  was  dark  before  we  were  ready  to  start  back  to  camp,  but  we  were  not 
afraid  of  losing  the  way.  The  road  had  been  traveled  a  great  deal,  apparently,  and 
was  distinctly  marked.  The  stars  gave  some  light  and  we  knew  that  the  intelligent 
ponies  would  carry  us  safely  to  our  destination.  As  we  rode  along  through  the 
darkness  Fred  told  me  the  romantic  history  of  the  valley.  For  a  great  many  years 
it  had  been  noted  as  a  rendezvous  for    desperate  horse  thieves  and  other  out- 


Off  for  Jackson  Postoffice  and  our  mail. 


laws  of  western  Wyoming.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  characters  was  Teton 
Jackson,  whose  former  home  we  passed  about  half  way  between  the  postoffice  and 
Nelson's  ranch.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  valley  and  also  to  the  beautiful 
lake  forty  miles  above  at  its  head.  Old  Teton  established  himself  in  this  valley  as 
the  leader  of  as  reckless  a  band  of  outlaws  as  ever  terrorized  any  portion  of  the 
West,  and  hither,  like  a  wild  beast  of  the  mountains  when  run  down  by  the  hunters, 
he  and  his  band  would  flee  from  the  officers  of  the  law.  Thus  the  valley  came  to 
be  known  far  and  near  as  Jackson's  "  Hole."  "Old  Teton's"  ranch  was  so  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  deep  canon  in  the  timber-covered  mountainside  that  perfect  protec- 
tion was  afforded  the  desperate  robbers  who  fled  there  with  their  booty.  It  is  said 
that  no  sheriff,  however  large  his  posse,  ever  went  after  Jackson  and  lived  to  tell 
the  tale ;  and  he  succeeded  in  terrorizing  the  ranchmen  in  this  part  of  the  state  for 
many  years.  He  accumulated  considerable  money  from  his  plunder  and  is  now 
peacefully  residing  in  a  basin  across  the  Tetons.  Fred  said  he  saw  him  in 
Kemmerer  a  short  time  before  our  start,  and  described  him  as  a  man  of  perhaps 
fifty  years  of  age,  his  raven  black  hair  streaked  with  gray,  handsomely  dressed  in 
western  style,  and  carrying  two  precautionary  ivory-handled  six-shooters,  one  on 
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each  side.  He  never  boasts  of  his  former  exploits,  but  apparently  intends  to  be 
always  prepared  to  meet  any  enemy  still  bearing  a  grudge  against  him.  He  has  be- 
come an  exemplary  citizen,  and  is  endeavoring  to  outlive  the  errors  of  his  earlier 
years. 

Riding  along  in  the  dark,  over  the  trail  so  often  traveled  by  the  famous 
character  himself,  Fred's  story  deeply  impressed  me. 

It  was  about  1 1  o'clock  when  we  pulled  up  to  camp  and  found  Arthur  and 
Albert  Nelson  seated  before  the  smouldering  embers  of  our  fire,  swapping  yarns  of 
the  East  and  the  West.  They  seemed  much  interested  in-each  other's  stories,  and 
as  I  incidentally  mentioned  Fred's  description  of  "  Old  Teton,"  Nelson  said  he  knew 
and  had  heard  much  of  Jackson  himself.  He  then  told  us  the  story  of  Jackson's 
reformation.  It  sounds  mythical,  but  is  asserted  to  be  true.  One  day  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  was  lying  eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  level,  Old  Teton  and  a 
couple  of  "pals"  were  out  on  the  mountain  trying  to  find  some  game  with  which 
to  replenish  their  larder.  They  had  hunted  unsuccessfully  nearly  the  entire  day. 
Finally  on  approaching  a  small  park,  they  saw  two  moose.  Jackson,  who  was 
ahead,  shot  at  one  of  them  and  to  all  appearances  it  fell  dead.  He  turned  and 
called  his  comrades  to  come  on.  They  joined  him  and  went  to  where  the  moose 
was  supposed  to  lie.  It  was  gone.  There  were  the  tracks  where  it  fell  with  the 
blood  that  had  flowed  from  what  Jackson  knew  to  be  a  fatal  wound.  Yet  there 
were  the  tracks  of  only  the  one  live  moose  leaving  the  spot.  That  incident 
closed  the  lawless  career  of  Teton  Jackson.  He  claimed  that  it  was  a 
warning  and  immediately  gave  up  his  old  life.  From  a  reckless  desperado,  he 
changed  to  a  law-abiding  citizen.  From  the  life  of  a  horse  thief,  he  turned  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  a  ranchman. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


DR.    WALTON  S    STORY. 


Day  after  day,  found  us  a  little  farther  on  our  journey.  August  was  nearing  its 
close.  We  were  about  seven  miles  from  Antelope  springs.  During  the  afternoon 
the  trail  followed  the  river  pretty  closely.  The  road  was  quite  rough.  Pebbles 
and  boulders  were  scattered  around  everywhere,  and  occasionally  we  had  to  ford  a 
creek.  Traveling  was  tedious  but  we  endeavored  to  keep  light  hearted  and  whiled 
away  the  time  in  many  pleasant  recreations.  Mrs.  True  furnished  music  with  her 
guitar,  while  we  all  sang  and  frequently  made  the  air  ring  to  the  strains  of  Home 
Sweet  Home,  or  America.  Story  telling  was  also  a  favorite  pastime  with  us.  We 
made  it  a  rule  that  each  person  should  tell  some  kind  of  a  "yarn"  whenever  his  or 
her  turn  arrived.  Fred  distinguished  himself  by  his  facility  in  this  exercise,  many 
of  his  stories  being  intensely  interesting.  In  fact  he  seemed  so  full  of  them  that  I 
felt  my  own  inability  to  compete.  I  had,  however,  been  highly  entertained  during 
my  stay  in  Kemmerer,  previous  to  starting  on  this  trip,  with  experiences  told  by 
Dr.  Walton  of  his  early  pioneer  life  in  the  mountains,  and  some  of  these,  with 
characteristic  newspaper  instinct,  I  had  written  in  the  back  of  my  diary.  That 
night,  while  seated  about  camp,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  good  one  on  the  high 
banks  of  Snake  river,  where  wood,  water  and  grass  were  plentiful,  I  thought  of  one 
of  these  tales  and  as  it  was  my  turn  at  story  telling,  I  picked  up  my  diary  and  read 
the  following,  which  I  had  written  in  Dr.  Walton's  own  language : 

OLD     MAN     SHARP. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  characters  that  I  have  ever  met,  said  he,  was  an 
old  mountaineer  named  Sharp.  He  was  rough  and  reckless,  but  generous  hearted 
to  a  fault  and  totally  devoid  of  fear.  The  first  winter  that  I  spent  in  Wyoming  I  had 
to  endure  many  misfortunes.  I  was  unable  to  get  work  and  was  unsuccessful  in 
hunting  and  trapping.  Before  many  weeks  had  gone  by  I  had  almost  exhausted  my 
small  supply  of  money,  and  was  actually  face  to  face  with  starvation.  Luckily  at 
about  this  time  Old  Man  Sharp,  as  the  ranchers  called  him,  learned  of  my  hard  luck 
and  asked  me  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  winter  with  him.  He  assured  me  that 
he  had  an  abundance  of  provisions  and  really  needed  some  one  to  keep  him 
company.  So  I  gathered  up  my  few  belongings  and  went  to  live  in  Sharp's  cabin 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  up  the  mountains.  This  was  in  December  and  the  weather 
was  fine.  Some  snow  had  fallen,  but  not  enough  to  make  traveling  on  snowshoes 
a  necessity.  For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  my  kind  host  and  I  went  hunting 
nearly  every  day  and  were  successful  in  killing  a  great  deal  of  game.     Then  there 
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came  a  heavy  fall  of  snow — the  deepest  known  in  years — and  this  was  followed  by  a 
two  days'  blizzard  that  piled  the  white  drifts  clear  to  the  eaves  of  the  little  log  shanty 
that  we  called  home.  From  this  time  on  we  did  little  hunting.  Sometimes  we 
would  strap  on  our  snowshoes  and  go  out  for  a  little  while,  but  generally  without 
success.  We  had  plenty  of  dried  and  salted  meat,  however,  so  that  we  were  sure 
that  we  wouldn't  have  to  go  hungry  even  if  we  didn't  get  another  bit  of  game  till 
spring.  One  day  the  old  man  took  his  gun  and  went  down  along  the  willow- 
bordered  creek,  saying  that  he  would  be  back  soon.  When  he  didn't  return  in  a 
couple  of  hours  I  became  alarmed  and  walked  down  the  trail  to  see  if  anything 
had  happened.  Something  had  happened  and  something  very  serious  at  that.  The 
old  man  had  managed  in  some  way  to  shoot  himself  through  the  foot,  and  I  found 
him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  camp  pluckily  crawling  along  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  leaving  behind  him  a  crimson  streak  in  the  snow.  I  helped  him  to  the 
cabin  and  dressed  his  wound  as  best  I  could.  The  next  day  he  was  in  a  raging 
fever,  and  for  nearly  a  week  he  was  so  sick  that  I  didn't  believe  that  he  would  ever 
be  able  to  rally.  Then  he  became  convalescent,  but  it  was  months  before  he  had 
fully  recovered  from  the  accident.  When  the  old  man  had  so  far  recovered  that  he 
was  able  to  walk  around  by  himself,  I  left  him  one  day  and  went  to  town  after  some 
things  that  we  needed.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  I  brought  back 
with  me  three  bottles  of  whisky  and  set  them  on  a  board  shelf  in  the  corner  of  the 
cabin.  That  whiskey  lasted  just  three  days,  and  I  didn't  take  much  of  it  either.  I 
couldn't  help  being  amused  at  the  way  Sharp  fancied  the  fiery  liquid.  He  would 
hobble  to  the  shelf,  take  a  generous  dram,  then  setting  the  bottle  down  he  would 
walk  around  the  room  a  few  times,  finally  stopping  for  another  drink.  Round  and 
round  he  would  go,  most  of  the  time  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  shelf  in  the 
corner  as  if  it  possessed  an  irresistible  fascination. 

One  night  about  this  time  I  was  awakened  by  a  shuffling  noise  overhead  and 
the  heavy  footfall  of  some  large  animal  which  was  evidently  on  the  cabin  roof.  I 
got  out  of  bed  to  make  sure  that  the  door  and  window  were  securely  fastened,  and 
as  additional  precautions  I  set  my  rifle  at  the  head  of  the  bunk  and  piled  some  dry 
pine  knots  on  the  fire.  I  heard  nothing  more  that  night,  but  the  next  morning  I 
saw  the  tracks  of  an  extra  large  mountain  lion,  on  all  sides  of  the  house  as  well  as 
in  the  snow  on  the  roof.  After  breakfast  I  told  the  old  man  that  I  was  going  out 
for  a  little  hunt  and  warned  him  not  to  be  uneasy  if  I  were  gone  several  hours. 
Taking  my  old  "Sharp's  44,"  and  cartridge  belt,  I  followed  the  tracks  of  the  big 
cat  as  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  creek.  I  was  fond  of  adventure  and  was  de- 
termined to  have  a  shot  at  the  animal  if  1  could  possibly  overtake  him.  The  snow 
was  soft,  but  with  snowshoes  I  was  able  to  make  good  time.  In  places  I  noticed 
where  the  lion  had  broken  through  into  deep  drifts  and  the  way  they  were  ploughed 
and  scattered  by  the  beast  in  his  efforts  to  flounder  through,  one  could  almost 
imagine  that  a  horse  had  been  forcing  his  way  across.  The  animal  surely  must 
have  been  hungry  to  go  so  far  from  his  lair  in  the  deep  snow  !  I  soon  reached  the 
creek  and  followed  the  tracks  on  over  to  the  other  side.     The  trail  now  wound  here 
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and  there  among  the  trees,  up  the  hillside  toward  a  bold  bare  bluff  that  towered 
above  the  trees  several  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me.  I  had  been  advancing  with  the 
utmost  caution,  but  now  decided  that  the  animal  had  surely  gone  to  his  den  some- 
where along  the  base  of  the  cliff.  "  Very  good,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  I  will  follow 
the  tracks  to  the  den,  then  climb  a  tree  and  shoot  Mr.  Catamount  at  my  leisure 
whenever  he  sees  fit  to  come  out.  The  animal  will  soon  be  mine  now  and  I  will 
have  a  fine  skin  for  my  morning's  walk."  Occupied  with  these  pleasing  reflections 
I  shouldered  my  gun  and,  as  I  walked  along,  looked  away  through  the  trees  at  the 
precipitous  bluff  that  was  my  objective  point.  But  suddenly  I  came  to  my  senses 
with  a  start.  The  panther  trail  had  disappeared.  I  retraced  my  steps  a  few  rods 
till  I  came  again  to  the  huge  cat-like  tracks  that  I  had  been  following.  They 
seemed  to  end  right  there.  It  was  very  strange.  Did  the  creature  have  wings? 
I  pursed  my  lips  to  fetch  a  dismayed  whistle,  but  that  whistle  was  never  uttered. 
Quicker  than  lightning  the  truth  flashed  over  me.  The  animal  had  taken  to  a  tree, 
and  was  even  then,  very  likely,  making  ready  for  a  spring.  If  I  had  been  ex- 
perienced I  would  not  have  walked  into  such  a  trap.  My  heart  seemed  to  stop 
beating  and  my  blood  appeared  to  be  frozen  in  my  veins.  A  feeling  of  deadly 
weakness  came  over  me,  but  only  for  a  second.  Hastily  I  grasped  the  gun  and 
looked  up.  To  run  would  be  to  court  instant  death.  My  only  hope  was  that  I 
might  see  the  beast  before  he  sprang.  Eagerly  I  scanned  the  branches  above  me, 
but  could  discern  nothing.  A  moment  of  breathless  suspense,  and  then  I  heard  a 
soft  patting  sound  which  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  beast's  tail  striking  against 
a  branch,  as  he  switched  it  to  and  fro.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  a  huge 
spruce  just  in  front  of  me.  Looking  closely  I  was  able  to  make  out  the  dark,  in- 
distinct form  lying  along  one  of  the  main  branches  in  the  shadow  of  the  thick 
foliage.  To  hesitate  was  fatal,  and  to  miss  my  mark  would  be  equally  so.  I 
hastily  threw  the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  report  of  the  rifle 
was  followed  by  a  shrill  scream,  as  the  lion  hurled  himself  at  me  through  the  air. 
But  my  bullet  had  taken  effect  in  his  shoulder,  and  he  fell  short.  I  tried  to  shoot 
again,  but  the  lever  caught  for  some  cause,  and  the  beast  came  at  me  snarling  and 
spitting  in  a  terrible  fury.  The  instinct  of  self  preservation  was  strong  and  muster- 
ing all  my  strength,  I  shoved  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  right  into  those  cruel  red  jaws, 
The  panther  gagged,  bit  at  the  barrel  of  the  gun  and  tried  to  get  at  me.  The  next 
second  I  gave  a  jerk  on  the  lever,  disengaged  it,  and  shoved  a  cartridge  into  place. 
Just  as  I  felt  my  strength  leaving,  I  pulled  the  trigger;  the  old  gun  roared,  and  the 
panther  fell  at  my  feet  with  its  head  literally  torn  to  pieces.  It  was  a  very  weak 
and  humble  hunter  that  pulled  himself  together,  walked  back  across  the  creek  and 
up  the  mountain  side  to  the  little  cabin.  I  have  never  shot  a  mountain  lion  since, 
and  I  hope  that  I  will  never  again  have  occasion  to  do  so. 

I  stayed  with  my  old  friend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  without  having  any 
more  adventures  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  spring  I  got  a  position  driving  a  team 
at  a  good  salary  for  the  Golden  Spade  mining  company  and  bade  Mr.  Sharp  good- 
bye.    I  have  never  seen  him  since.     I  was  told  that  he  had  gone  into  the  gold 
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mining  business  the  next  year  himself,  and  struck  a  rich  placer  deposit.  Before  he 
exhausted  his  find,  which  proved  to  be  a  mere  pocket,  he  had  accumulated  a  buck- 
skin sack  full  of  the  precious  metal,  as  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  He  now 
determined  to  go  back  East  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  enjoying  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  which  was  represented  in  his  "  pile."  But  alas!  his 
dream  was  never  to  be  realized.  He  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  there  met  a 
quondam  acquaintance  of  his  younger  days,  to  whom  he  set  up  the  treats  and  they 
proceeded  to  go  on  a  long  "spree."  A  couple  of  days  later  the  old  man  suggested 
a  game  of  poker.  At  first  his  companion  demurred  on  the  grounds  of  having  no 
money.  When  Sharp  offered  to  loan  him  $500.00,  this  objection  was  over-ruled 
and  soon  the  game  was  progressing  merrily.  All  day  and  all  night  the  battle  of  the 
chips  went  on,  and  when  the  sun  rose  Sharp  was  penniless.  His  rascally  companion 
refused  to  give  back  an  ounce  of  the  gold  and  the  old  man  walked  out  of  the  city 
with  a  dazed  look  in  his  eyes  and  a  pathetic  stoop  in  his  shoulders.  Some  men 
suspecting  that  he  contemplated  suicide  followed  him  at  a  distance.  He  walked 
about  a  mile  from  the  city  limits  to  a  willow-bordered  creek  where  he  cut  a  long 
slender  sapling  and  trimmed  it  carefully  with  his  pocket  knife.  He  now  proceeded 
to  give  himself  a  terrible  beating.  Those  who  were  watching  reported  the  remark- 
able scene  minutely,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  story  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  They 
said  that  Sharp  would  jump  up  and  down,  hit  himself  with  the  stick  and  then  roar 
out:  "  You  will  gamble,  will  you?  You  will  drink,  you  old  fool! — I'll  teach  you  a 
thing  or  two — You  will  stake  a  man  and  let  him  rob  you,  will  you? — You  old  fool — 

d d d fool,  I'll  break  you  of  this."     After  this  occurrence  Sharp  went 

away  into  the  mountains  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since.  I  have  looked  for 
him  for.  years,  and  have  even  offered  a  reward  for  information  as  to  his  whereabouts 
but  in  vain.  I  feel  that  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  can  never  repay.  He 
probably  sleeps  today  in  some  lonely  spot  in  the  mountains.  Generous,  kindly,  the 
soul  of  honor  himself,  he  deserved  a  better  fate.  Poor  old  fellow,  he  learned  when 
too  late  that  "  Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly."  Though  for- 
gotten by  others,  I  can  never  forget  what  he  did  for  me  that  winter  of  76.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if,  in  that  great  Day  of  Judgment,  which  is  coming  for  us 
all,  Old  Man  Sharp  should  hear  the  commendation  "  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  took 
me  in." 

The  next  morning  Fred  and  I  got  up  early  and  went  fishing  before  breakfast, 
catching  a  baker's  dozen  of  fine  trout.  After  a  hurried  meal  we  broke  camp  and 
soon  crossed  the  famous  "Two  Ocean"  pass.  This  is  so  named  because  it  is  on 
the  summit  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  rain  falling  there  flows  partly  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  partly  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic.  About  noon 
we  came  to  a  frontier  trading  post  known  as  "Smith's  store,"  where  we  found  our 
old  friends,  the  Smiths,  of  the  lost  rocking  chair  episode,  taking  a  rest  in  camp. 
Fred  rode  over  to  them  and  asked  if  they  had  lost  a  table.  "Yes,"  came  the 
answer.     "Well,"  said  Fred,  "we've  found  it."     They  were  much  delighted  over 
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its  return  and  Fred  jocularly  cautioned  them  against  losing  the  baby,  because  the 
women  folks  might  not  return  that. 

We  laid  in  a  few  more  needed  supplies  at  this  store  and  then  drove  on  a  short 
distance  to  Slough  Grass  Creek,  where  we  ate  our  dinner.  Towards  evening  we 
entered  the  Government  Forest  Reserve.  This  is  a  belt  of  country  eleven  miles 
wide  and  extending  clear  along  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  Park.  It  is  not 
properly  a  part  of  the  Park,  but  was  set  aside  for  a  public  domain  in  1 89 1 ,  by  direct 
proclamation  of  the  President.  In  this  strip  no  one  is  allowed  to  reside,  kill  game 
or  cut  down  timber.  The  roads  were  all  but  impassable.  In  fact,  one  might  say 
that,  for  a  few  miles  of  our  drive  in  the  southern  part  of  this  strip,  there  were  no 
roads. 

The  next  day  about  five  miles  from  the  south  boundary,  we  came  to  the  Snake 
river  soldier  camp.  These  blue-coated  gentlemen  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
violators  of  the  regulations  of  the  Park,  and  they  questioned  us  closely  in  regard  to 
whether  we  had  been  careful  in  putting  out  our  campfires.  It  seems  that  several 
bad  blazes  in  the  pine  timber  have  originated  through  the  carelessness  of  tourists  in 
this  respect.  We  were  required  to  register  our  names  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  were  also  asked  to  give  up  our  guns  or  submit  to  having  them  sealed. 
This  sealing  process  consists  of  tying  the  lock  of  the  gun  securely  with  a  piece  of 
"red  tape"  and  sealing  the  knot  with  wax,  on  which  is  stamped  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  burdened  by  the  weight  of  useless  guns, 
so  we  turned  them  over  to  the  soldiers  to  keep  till  our  return,  and  were  given 
receipts  for  them.  During  the  day  we  entered  the  Park  proper,  and  soon  passed 
in  succession  Moose  Falls  and  Deer  Track  spring.  Moose  Falls  is  a  beautiful, 
romantic  spot.  The  water  flows  over  an  abrupt  precipice,  falling  to  a  depth  of  forty 
feet.  Part  of  our  number  walked  over  to  the  falls  for  a  better  view,  and  on  their 
way  back  to  the  wagon,  picked  up  several  specimens  of  curious  fossils.  Later  we 
saw  the  fresh  tracks  of  elk  in  the  road,  and  soon  after  this  a  big,  silver-tipped  bear 
crossed  the  trail  a  short  distance  ahead.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  shot  as  it 
seemed  to  feel  no  fear  in  regard  to  us.  Possibly  it  knew  that  we  were  now  without 
more  effective  weapons  than  fishpoles  or  cobblestones. 

Our  dinner  was  eaten  near  a  clear  spring  with  a  pond  close  at  hand.  The  rules 
of  the  Park  forbade  building  a  campfire  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  road,  and  the 
spring  appeared  to  be  just  about  the  right  distance  away.  In  the  afternoon  we 
pushed  on  towards  Lewis  lake.  The  road  was  rough  and  we  scarcely  ever  drove 
faster  than  a  slow  walk.  We  passed  through  several  miles  of  pine  forest  that 
evidently  had  been  swept  at  some  time  by  a  fierce  forest  fire.  The  trees  were  all 
dead,  and  looked  like  huge  bean  poles  stuck  thickly  in  the  ground.  They  were  so 
close  together  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  drive  between  them  had  we 
tried  to  leave  the  road.  In  places  many  of  these  trees  had  been  blown  down  and 
thickly  covered  the  ground.  We  saw  them  lying  in  every  conceivable  manner — 
twisted,  tangled  together,  and  piled  up.  Once  we  observed  four  piled  one  on  top  of 
another.     Millions  of  feet  of   lumber  could   have  been  sawed  from  these  rapidly 
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decaying  logs.  If  they  were  removed  from  the  ground  it 
would  be  only  a  few  years  till  new  trees  would  completely 
cover  this  denuded  region,  for  the  ground  was  already  green 
with  millions  of  young  pine  and  spruce  trees,  ranging  in 
height  from  six  inches  to  two  feet. 

Soon  the  roaring  of  its  waters  told  us  that  we  were 
near  the  Lewis  river.  All  left  the  wagons  and  walked 
about  a  hundred  yards  through  the  timber  until  we  came 
to  the  brink  of  a  canon.  There  we  watched  the  mad  stream 
as  it  rushed  and  raced  along  between  walls  of  solid  rock, 
fully  1 00  feet  high  and  as  straight  up  and  down  as  the  side 
of  a  house.  The  scene  was  beautiful,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  made  us  shudder.  We  all  knew  the  fate  that 
awaited  any  person  who  might  fall  into  such  a  frightful  abyss. 
One  might  survive  the  fall,  and  he  might  be  a  good  swim- 
mer, but  no  person,  in  that  water,  could  hope  to  escape 
being  crushed  and  mangled  against  the  numerous  rocks 
around  which  the  rapid  current  was  churning  itself  to  foam. 

It  was  a  rare  moment.  Almost  intense  silence  pre- 
vailed. The  somber  pines,  the  brilliant  gorge,  the  foaming 
water.  Away  in  the  distance  were  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, and  while  we  gazed,  the  distant  clouds  were  radiant 
with  the  golden  sunlight.  Ah,  but  I  cannot  make  you  see 
feel    it !       Oh,    marvelous    picture,    it   will    ever    live    in    my 


it!       Aye,    more, 
memory ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


FIRST    SUNDAY    IN    THE    PARK. 


"Thank  God  for  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep ! "  So  spoke  the  poet,  and  so 
say  I.  We  awoke  much  rested  and  refreshed,  ready  for  the  geyser  region. 
The  air  was  very  chilly,  because  of  the  altitude,  and  we  found  ice  frozen  on  our 
water  pail  fully  half  an  inch  thick.  We  were  anxious  to  enter  this  region,  to  view 
the  greatest  geysers  of  the  world. 

Leaving  camp  we  passed  near  the  south  shore  of  Lewis  Lake,  a  body  of  water 


about  eight  square  miles  in  extent,  and  resembling  in  shape  the  map  of  Africa. 
We  followed  along  the  east  shore  to  the  north  side,  where  the  road  branches  off 
through  the  timber,  directly  towards  the  "Thumb,"  or  west  arm  of  Yellowstone 
lake.  During  the  forenoon  we  heard  the  distant  whistle  of  a  lake  steamer,  which 
apprised  us  that  we  were  nearing  our  destination.  We  reached  the  Thumb  by 
dinner  time,  and  halted  on  a  hill  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  water. 

The  second  camp  of  soldiers  was  about  a  mile  ahead,  and  on  finishing  our 
repast,  we  immediately  pushed  on  to  this  place,  noticing  on  the  way  a  huge  flock  of 
geese  which  sported  on  a  neighboring  sandbar  in  the  lake.  We  found  the  soldiers 
located  on  a  small  cove  known  as  "Thumb  Bay."  In  the  vicinity  were  seen  a 
great  number  of  old  geyser  basins  and  numerous  hot  springs.  One  of  the  "  Boys  in 
Blue"  came  out  as  we  were  passing  and  inquired  if  we  had  any  firearms.  We 
told  where  we  had  left  them  and  when  we  offered  to  show  our  receipts,  he  said  that 
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it  was  not  necessary.  Not  a  soldier  doubted  our  word  during  our  stay  in  the  Park 
— doubtless  we  looked  too  honest. 

The  soldiers  were  camped  in  tents  near  the  water's  edge ;  but  farther  back,  on 
the  higher  ground,  they  had  log  cabins  for  winter  quarters.  They  remain  here 
the  year  round.  Of  course  there  are  no  tourists  in  the  winter,  but  enterprising 
poachers  would  come  in  and  soon  kill  off  all  the  game  if  it  were  left  unprotected. 

We  remained  at  the  Thumb  long  enough  to  see  the  "paint  pots" — an  area  of 
perhaps  an  acre  covered  with  mud  springs  of  various  colors.     It  was  a  wonderful 


Glimpse  of  the   Yellowstone,  Hoodoo  Mountains  in  Distance — "Wonderland." 

spectacle.  The  water  and  mud  bubble  up  several  inches,  and  form  a  boiling, 
seething  mass  of  clay,  reduced  by  thousands  of  years'  mixing  in  nature's  laboratory 
to  a  smooth,  sticky  mass,  fine  as  paste.  But  knowing  that  we  would  see  larger 
paint  pots  and  more  tremendous  manifestations  of  volcanic  action,  we  lingered  here 
only  a  short  time.  As  we  drove  along  the  lake  shore,  we  could  see  that  the  bank 
was  dotted  here  and  there  with  hot  springs  for  a  distance  of  fully  two  miles.  The 
water  running  from  them  makes  the  water  of  the  lake  in  the  vicinity  exceedingly 
warm.  It  is  said  that  the  army  physician  will  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  eat  fish 
caught  from  any  part  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  they  are  not  considered  healthful. 
Lucile  suggested  as  a  reason  for  this  that  the  trout  lived  too  long  in  the  water  after 
being  cooked,  We  were  afterwards  told  that  fish  living  in  warm  water  are  subject 
to  a  parasitic  disease  which  renders  their  flesh  actually  poisonous. 

Fred  and  I  were  now  riding  the  ponies  on  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Soon 
we  came  to  a  huge  crater,  filled  with  boiling  water.  Every  moment  it  would  foam 
up  about  a  foot,  and  then  quickly  subside.  While  we  watched  this  wonder  it  became 
more  agitated  till  suddenly  it  began  to  throw  boiling  water  and  foam  to  a  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  This  was  evidently  a  young  geyser  and  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. As  our  party  overtook  us  we  continued  our  journey  around  the  shore  of  the 
Thumb  and  late  in  the  afternoon  reached  a  hill  from  which  we  could  command  a 
good  view  of  the  beautiful  lake  at  our  feet.  A  few  miles  farther  we  stopped  for  the 
night  in  a  pine  grove  near  the  shore,  where  the  scenery  was  most  extensive  and 
beautiful. 

Two  miles  out  on  the  lake  lies  Stevenson's  island.      Several   elk,  deer  and 
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buffalo  are  kept  here,  both  for  their  own  absolute  safety,  and  in  order  that  the  boat 
company  may  be  able  to  guarantee  its  passengers  a  view  of  wild  game  in  its  natural 
state.  Far  across  the  lake  we  could  see  the  uncouth  features  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains — a  distinct  human  profile  outlined  in  relief  by  the  peaks  of  two  differ- 
ent ranges,  which  are  separated  by  a  valley  nearly  ten  miles  in  width.  The  illusion 
that  one  was  looking  down  at  the  face  of  a  prostrate  giant  was  nearly  perfect.  In 
the  remote  distance  we  could  see  the  peaks  of  the  weird  Hoodoo  range  of  moun- 
tains, too  far  away  to  discern  clearly.  The  name  was  given,  I  understand,  because 
of  the  peculiar  shapes  into  which  many  of  the  rocks  and  bluffs  thereabouts  had  been 
wrought  by  the  erosive  action  of  frost  and  water.  Colonel  Norris,  who  made  explor- 
ations in  this  region  in  1880,  says: 

"  Nearly  every  form,  animate  or  inanimate,  real  or  chimerical,  ever  actually 
seen  or  conjured  by  the  imagination,  may  be  here  observed.     Language  does  not 


Buffalo  on  Stevenson's  Island. 


suffice  to  properly  describe  these  peculiar  formations.  Sketches  may  probably  do 
something,  and  photographs  more,  to  convey  a  conception  of  their  remarkable  char- 
acter, but  actual  observation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adequately  impress  the  mind 
with  the  wild,  unearthly  appearance  of  these  eroded  Hoodoos  of  the  Goblin  Land." 
Late  in  the  evening  the  men  of  the  party  took  a  bath  in  the  lake.  The  water 
was  cold,  wholly  unlike  the  water  near  the  spring  region.  As  we  splashed  around  to 
keep  ourselves  warm,  we  could  look  to  the  east  and  see  the  moon  rising  majestic- 
ally above  the  distant  Hoodoo  mountains.     Its  pale  light  reflecting  from  millions 
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of  tiny  wavelets,  made  us  almost  imagine  that  we  were  sporting  in  a  pool  of  liquid 
silver.     It  was  a  pleasure  we  felt  we  might  never  experience  again. 

During  the  night  a  heavy  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning  came  up  and  in  the 
morning  we  had  quite  a  time  getting  a  fire  started  with  which  to  cook  breakfast. 
The  storm  too  had  scared  the  horses  and  caused  them  to  wander  away.  Fred  went 
after  them  but  did  not  return  with  the  strays  until  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  so  we 
hitched  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  tried  to  make  up  the  lost  time.  Coming  to  a 
place  where  the  road  was  built  across  a  small  neck  of  the  lake,  we  saw  on  one  side, 
the  trees  and  sky  reflected  in  the  water  as  though  in  an  immense  mirror.  On  the 
other  side  in  the  main  lake,  a  white  swan  was  swimming  gracefully  back  and  forth. 
Lucile  secured  a  snap  shot  of  this  bird  just  as  it  raised  itself  to  fly  away. 

Farther  on,  a  sign  informed  us  that  we  were  near  the  famous  Natural  Bridge. 
Arthur  and  little  Jimmy  Walton  rode  the  ponies  on  ahead  to  see  this  v/onder  and 
came  back  with  a  report.  The  curiosity  was  a  couple  of  miles  off  the  road  and  we 
didn't  want  to  drive  the  wagons  thither  unless  it  would  be  worth  our  while.  But 
finally  getting  tired  of  waiting  we  started  after  them  through  the  timber,  and  before 
we  had  driven  half  way,  met  our  scouts  returning.  Arthur  reported  that  the  great 
natural  bridge  was  not  worth  going  to  see — merely  a  hole  in  a  huge  rock  overlooking  a 
ravine.  Maybe  he  made  a  mistake  and  didn't  see  the  bridge  at  all.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  took  his  advice  and  drove  back  to  the  road.  As  we  were  returning  through 
the  timber  Lucile  called  our  attention  to  an  elk  making  its  way  among  the  heavy 
underbrush.  Her  elk  proved  to  be  a  couple  of  blacktail  deer.  They  were  fine 
animals  and  we  longed  for  such  a  sight  outside  the  Park.  Back  on  the  road  we 
met  an  itinerant  huckster  from  whom  we  bought  a  supply  of  butter  and  honey;  and 
passed  a  man  and  woman  claiming  to  be  from  West  Virginia,  who  were  going  back 
to  civilization  over  the  southern  route — the  one  which  had  brought  us  to  the  Park. 
Fred  frightened  them  by  his  account  of  the  bad  roads  they  would  have  to  encoun- 
ter, and  they  doubtless  would  have  appreciated  his  description  before  they  reached 
the  railroad,  had  they  not  been  frightened  in  a  different  way  before  leaving  the 
boundaries  of  the  Park. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Lake  Hotel,  where  at  the  store  nearby  we  laid  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  provisions.  The  hotel  is  built  entirely  of  lumber,  four  stories  high, 
three  hundred  feet  in  length  by  sixty  feet  wide.  And  farther  on  we  came  to  the 
first  "Wylie  camp."  These  camps  are  scattered  at  intervals  along  the  regular 
tourist  routes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  They  are  conducted  similarly 
to  hotels,  and  furnish  very  satisfactory  service  to  their  patrons.  They  are  a  private 
enterprise  under  one  management.  Just  beyond  this  camp,  we  came  to  a  huge 
granite  rock,  on  whose  three  exposed  sides  were  chiseled  the  altitude,  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place.  We  soon  reached  another  camp  of  soldiers,  where  our 
names  were  again  registered  in  a  book,  and  then  driving  a  couple  of  miles  farther 
we  stopped  for  dinner  in  a  grove.  At  1:15  we  were  en  route  again,  intending  to 
reach  Canon  Junction  by  nightfall,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone  river.     This  flows  from  the  lake  at  a  point  a  short  distance 
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east  of  the  hotel  where  the  river  is  said  to  furnish  splendid  fishing.  Trout  can  be 
caught  from  the  bank,  but  the  best  success  is  attained  by  fishing  from  a  boat  from 
mid-stream.  We  were  told  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  person  to  catch  a  hundred 
fish  in  the  interval  of  three  or  four  hours  before  sundown.  We  didn't  fish  any  here 
because  the  parasitic  disease  previously  mentioned  to  which  Yellowstone  trout  are 
subject,  renders  them  unfit  for  food.  Catching  sick  fish  may  be  sport,  but  it  didn't 
appeal  to  us  very  strongly.     In  the  river  near  at  hand,  we  could  see  thirty  or  forty 


The  first  Wylie  camp. 

wild  geese  contentedly  swimming  back  and  forth.  They  were  utterly  indifferent  to 
our  approach,  appearing  very  tame.  Indeed,  all  game  in  the  Park  seems  to  realize 
that  it  is  safe  from  harm  when  under  the  protection  of  Uncle  Sam. 

After  riding  several  miles,  we  came  to  a  log  "shack,"  where  the  river  bank 
had  been  cut  away  to  make  a  watering  place,  and  I  rode  Gotch  down  to  give  him  a 
drink.  While  sitting  in  the  saddle  at  the  river's  edge,  I  could  see  hundreds  of 
small  fish  swimming  around  in  the  transparent  water. 

About  three  o'clock  we  noticed  what  we  at  first  thought  to  be  the  smoke  from 
a  steamboat,  straight  ahead  through  the  timber.  We  hurried  on  but  soon  found 
it  to  be  the  smoke  of  a  mud  geyser.  There  were  a  number  of  springs  throwing  out 
mud  and  the  geyser  itself  was  a  sight  to  behold.  From  a  soldier  we  learned  that  it 
had  not  "exploded"  for  years  till  a  short  time  before,  when  it  had  broken  forth  and 
thrown  mud  continuously  for  a  week.  The  ground  and  trees  on  all  sides  were  cov- 
ered with  a  substance  that  resembled  blue  clay.  On  approaching  the  main  crater 
we  could  feel  the  ground  tremble  beneath  our  feet  and  hear  a  rumble  and  roar,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  sound  of  heavy  machinery,  running  in  the  hidden  depths  below. 
The  pit  itself  must  have  been  twenty-five  feet  across,  and  a  soldier  told  us  that 
when  it  was  empty  one  could  not  see  the  bottom.  Now  it  was  full  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  top.  The  mass  of  boiling  mud  was  a  sight  almost  terrible.  Somebody 
had  written  on  the  signboard,  "This  is  the  Devil's  Mush  Pot."  I  could  scarcely 
repress  a  shudder  at  thought  of  the  fate  of  any  person  who  might  fall 
over  its  brink.  The  chasm  is  not  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  any  kind. 
Whether    one    should   step    into   this   place   by   accident   or   design,    he    would 
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meet  a  death  just  as  certain  as  it  would  be  horrible.  When  standing  around  this 
gruesome  pit  the  effect  was  so  different  on  each  member  of  our  party.  Some  ridi- 
culed its  terrors,  others  thought  of  the  awfulness  of  its  depths.  As  for  me,  I 
inwardly  thanked  God  I  was  a  Christian. 

It  now  began  raining  and  kept  it  up  the  rest  of  the  day.  Driving  was  disagree- 
able, but  no  more  so  than  camping  would  have  been,  so  we  pushed  bravely  on. 
Some  of  the  party  were  complaining  about  the  unpleasant  weather,  and  this  brought 
on  a  discussion  as  to  whether  everything  in  this  world  always  worked  together  for 
our  best  good.  We  finally  agreed  that  Providence  never  made  any  mistakes,  even 
when  He  allowed  it  to  rain  on  a  party  of  homesick  campers.  Mrs.  Walton. summed 
up  the  matter  by  saying  that  if  men  could  direct  the  weather  to  suit  themselves, 
they  would  soon  get  to  quarreling  and  the  first  thing  we  would  know  we  would  have 
no  weather  of  any  description.  The  pleasure  seekers  would  want  continual  sun- 
shine, while  the  busy  farmer  would  demand  an  occasional  rain  for  the  welfare  of  his 
crops.  The  fisherman  or  the  sailor  would  be  satisfied  if  storms  could  be  abolished, 
and  men  in  every  business  and  occupation  would  want  the  conditions  of  weather 
most  favorable  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  It  is  surely  a  good  thing  that  an  all-wise 
Creator  is  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  certain 
amount  of  contrast  is  necessary  to  a  most  complete  happiness.  Sunshine  is  best 
appreciated  when  it  follows  a  period  of  cloudy  weather.  Rest  is  sweetest  when  it 
follows  hard  labor.  Food  tastes  best  when  we  are  hungry.  May  it  not  be  that 
God  permits  us  to  suffer  here  under  the  cloud  of  sin,  in  order  to  better  fit  us  for 
enjoying  the  perfect  sunshine  of  a  sinless  eternity? 

Occasionally  during  the  afternoon,  we  were  within  sight  of  the  river.  In  one 
place  we  saw  a  few  eels  jumping  around  in  the  water.     These  would  have  made 


Hay  den  Valley  between  Lake  and  Falls — "Where  Gush  the  Geysers." 


good  eating,  but  we  had  no  tackle  with  which  to  catch  them.     We  were  now  in  the 
famous  Hayden  Valley,  a  broad  grassy  expanse  containing  about  fifty  square  miles 
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of  surface.  This  is  said  to  have  once  been  an  arm  of  the  Yellowstone  lake.  It  is 
an  important  feeding  ground  in  the  winter  for  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  elk.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  grass  of  this  section  was  nearly  waist  high.  It  was  now  Satur- 
day evening  and  we  made  our  over  Sunday  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone, 
in  a  spot  where  there  was  a  good  spring  close  at  hand.  It  was  still  raining  and  we 
had  quite  a  time  building  a  fire.  We  tried  starting  a  blaze  under  an  umbrella,  but 
this  proved  to  be  most  unsatisfactory.  We  finally  succeeded  in  starting  a  feeble 
blaze  in  the  tent. 

There  was  no  wood  handy,  so  Fred  rode  Gotch  up  the  mountain  side,  fastened 
one  end  of  his  lariet  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle  and  the  other  end  to  a  good  sized 
pine  branch,  then  he  dragged  this  novel  load  of  wood  to  camp  on  a  gallup.  Old 
Gotch  seemed  to  know  just  what  was  expected  of  him,  when  the  lariet  was  attached 
to  anything  movable.  The  loads  that  he  could  pull  in  this  manner  were  positively 
amazing.  Owing  to  the  resinous  nature  of  the  pine,  it  may  be  made  to  burn  even 
when  quite  wet,  so  that  the  wood  was  especially  welcome.  We  were  all  so  chilly 
that  we  put  up  the  heating  stove  in  the  tent.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  used 
it  during  the  trip.  It  warmed  the  interior  of  the  tent,  but  failed  to  dry  the  grass; 
and  Mrs.  True  had  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatism  that  evening,  brought  on  by  the 
penetrating  dampness.  Arthur  was  also  feeling  in  very  poor  health  again  ;  so  Mrs. 
Walton  undertook  to  doctor  them  with  some  of  the  drugs  from  the  tin  chest.  It 
must  be  her  treatment  was  effective  for  the  next  morning  both  of  the  invalids 
reported  themselves  as  being  much  better,  This  was  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
August.  We  all  slept  late  on  account  of  its  being  Sunday.  A  heavy  fog  had  set- 
tled   over   the  valley  and    everything   was  damp  and   cold.     After   breakfast   we 

received  a  call  from  a  friendly  sol- 


-  -  n 


Sulphur  Mountain — ' '  Wonderland. ' ' 


dier.  He  was  surprised  when  we 
told  him  we  were  "  Sundaying  over." 
He  said  they  didn't  have  Sunday  in 
the  Park.  We  told  him  we  be- 
lieved him,  but  that  we  had  im- 
ported a  small  Sunday  of  our  own 
and  asked  him  if  the  rules  of  the 
Park  prevented  our  observing  it. 
After  telling  us  that  a  herd  of  a 
thousand  elk  were  feeding  just  be- 
yond the  hills,  across  the  river,  our 
friendly  guest  bade  us  good  bye  and 
took  his  departure ;  but  as  we  had 
no  boat  we  were  debarred  from  see- 


ing this  unusual  sight.     The  presence  of  so  much  game  in  the   Park   must  be  a 
continual  temptation  to  reckless  poachers. 

During  the  forenoon,  Arthur  wrote  a  letter  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  telling  the 
postmaster  to  hold  our  letters  for  us.     We  were  becoming  anxious  to  hear  from 
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the  outside  world,  and  as  it  transpired,  I  believe  his  letter  alone  prevented  our  mail 
being  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office. 

Fred  and  Lucile  rode  the  ponies  down  the  river  to  the  Yellowstone  Falls 
before  dinner.  Their  description  of  the  place,  when  they  returned,  was  very  inter- 
esting to  all.  We  longed  for  the  next  morning  to  arrive,  so  that  we  also  might  see 
this  great  wonder.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  we  spent  our  time  in  letter 
writing  and  in  posting  up  our  journals,  which  most  of  the  party  kept  of  their  trip 
through  the  Park.  I  had  a  religious  discussion  with  Arthur ;  the  ladies  read,  talked 
and  sang  by  turns,  while  Fred  and  Lucile  took  another  pony  trip  in  the  evening  to 
Sulphur  Mountain,  a  couple  of  miles  off  the  trail.  They  expressed  themselves  well 
satisfied  with  their  trip,  and  said  that  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a  myriad  of 
vents,  constantly  discharging  steam  ;  and  told  us  of  a  remarkable  sulphur  spring 
which  they  had  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  discharged  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  but  this  was  saturated  with  sulphur ;  and  a  little  stream  running  from 
the  spring  to  the  river  was  bordered  with  a  bright  yellow  deposit  of  this  substance. 
We  had  plenty  of  neighbors  in  the  evening.  Four  different  outfits  camped  in  our 
immediate  vicinity. 

With  the  dawn  of  morning  we  drove  to  the  falls. 


Mild 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    WONDERS    OF    WONDERLAND. 


Yellowstone  Falls  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  To  adequately  describe 
this  stupendous  work  of  nature  is  an  impossibility.  Pen  and  brush  could  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  reality.  Man's  puny  architecture  is  absolutely  insignificant,  when 
compared  to  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty.  I 

The  river  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canon  by  two  distinct  le?ps. 
The  first  is  known  as  the  Upper  Falls,  and  is  about  135  feet  in  height.  From  here 
the  river  flows  rapidly  to  the  Lower  Falls,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on.  At 
the  Lower  Falls  the  river  makes  a  single  plunge  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and 
its  roar  is  perfectly  deafening. 

Perhaps  no  more  faithful  pen  picture  of  the  Grand  Canon  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone  was  ever  given,  than  that  by  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt: 

"Well,  we  have  reached  Cascade  Creek  at  last,  and  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine 
trees,  beneath  whose  shade  a  clear  stream,  whose  waters  are  free  from  the  nauseous 
taste  of  alkali,  furnishes  a  delightful  place  to  camp.  Now,  dismounting  and  seeing 
that  your  horse  is  well  cared  for,  while  the  men  are  unloading  the  pack  mules  and 
pitching  the  tents,  walk  up  that  trail  winding  up  the  hillside,  follow  it  for  a  little 
among  the  solemn  pines,  and  then  pass  out  from  the  tree  shadows  and  take  your 
stand  upon  that  farther  rock,  clinging  to  it  well  meanwhile  and  being  very  sure  of 
your  footing,  for  your  head  will  swim  and  grow  dizzy,  and  there  opens  before  you 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  of  nature,  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone.  And  now  where  shall  I  begin,  and  how  shall  I,  in  any  wise 
describe  this  tremendous  sight ;  its  overpowering  grandeur,  and  at  the  same  time, 
its  inexpressible  beauty? 

"  Look  yonder!  Those  are  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone.  They  are  not 
the  grandest  in  the  world  but  there  are  none  more  beautiful.  There  is  not  the 
breadth  and  dash  of  Niagara,  nor  is  there  the  enormous  depth  of  leap  of  some  of  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Yosemite.  But  there  is  a  majesty  of  its  own  kind,  and  beauty,  too. 
On  either  side  are  vast  pinnacles  of  sculptured  rock.  There,  where  the  rock  opens 
for  the  river,  its  waters  are  compressed  from  a  width  of  two  hundred  feet  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  falls,  to  less  than  one  hundred  feet  where  it  takes  the  plunge. 
The  shelf  of  rock  over  which  it  leaps  is  absolutely  level.  The  water  seems  to  wait 
a  moment  on  its  verge,  then  it  passes  with  a  single  bound,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below.  It  is  a  sheer,  unbroken,  compact,  shining  mass  of  silver  foam.  But 
your  eyes  are  all  the  while  distracted  from  the  fall  itself,  great  and  beautiful  as  it  is, 
to  its  marvelous  setting ;  to  the  surprising,  overmastering  canon  into  which  the  river 
leaps,  and  through  which  it  flows,  dwindling  to  but  a  foamy  ribbon  there  in  its 
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appalling  depths.  As  you  cling  here  to  this  jutting  rock,  the  falls  are  already  many 
hundred  feet  below  you.  The  falls  unroll  their  whiteness  down  amid  the  canon 
gloom. 

"These  rocky  sides  are  almost  perpendicular;  indeed  in  many  places  the  boil- 
ing springs  have  gouged  them  out  so  as  to  leave  overhanging  cliffs  and  tables  at  the 

top.  Take  a  stone  and  throw  it  over; 
you  have  to  wait  long  before  you  hear 
it  strike.  Nothing  more  awful  have  I 
ever  seen  than  the  yawning  of  that 
chasm  ;  and  the  stillness,  solemn  as 
midnight,  profound  as  death.  The 
water  dashing  there  as  in  a  kind  of 
agony,  against  those  rocks,  you  cannot 
hear.  The  mighty  distance  lays  the 
finger  of  silence  on  its  white  lips.  You 
are  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  danger.     It 


Grand  Canon  from  Grand  View. 
— "Where  Gush  the  Geysers." 

is  as  though  the  vastness  would  soon 
force  you  from  the  rock  to  which  you 
cling.  The  silence,  the  sheer  depth, 
the  gloom,  burden  you.  It  is  a  relief 
to  feel  the  firm  earth  beneath  your  feet 
again,  as  you  carefully  crawl  back  from 
your  perching  place. 

"But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  the  half 
yet  told.  (  As  soon  as  you  can  stand  it, 
go  out  on  that  jutting  rock  again  and 
mark  the  sculpturing  of  God  upon  those 
vast  and  solemn  walls.  By  dash  of 
by   file  of   snow  plunge  and 


Point  Look  Out  and   Great  Falls. — From 
"Where  Gush  the  Geysers." 

wind  and  wave,    by   forces  of   the   frost, 
glacier,  and  the  mountain  torrents,  by  the  hot  breath 
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of  the  balmy  spring,  those  walls  have  been  cut  into  the  most  various  and  surpris- 
ing shapes.     I  have  seen  the  "middle  age"  castles  along  the  Rhine;    there  those 

castles  are  reproduced  ex- 
actly. I  have  seen  the 
soaring  summits  of  the 
great  cathedral  spires  in  the 
country  beyond  the  sea ; 
there  they  stand  in  proto- 
type, only  loftier  and  more 
sublime.    ") 

"And  then,   of  course, 
and  almost  beyond  all  else, 
you  are  fascinated  by  the 
magnificence  and  utter  op- 
ulence of  color.    Those  are 
Norris  Geyser  Basin — "  Where  Gush  the  Geysers."     not  simply  grey  and  heavy 
depths,   and  reaches,  and  domes,  and  pinnacles  of  solid   rock.   'The  whole  gorge 
flames.     It  is  as  though  rainbows  had  fallen   out  of  the  sky  and  hung  themselves 
there   like   glorious  banners.     The   underlying   color    is  the   clearest  yellow;    this 
flushes  onward  into  orange.     Down  at  the  base  the  deepest  mosses  unroll  their 


Gibbon  Canon  and  River — "Where  Gush  the  Ceysers." 


draperies  of  the  most  vivid  green ;  browns,  sweet  and  soft,  do  their  blending ;  white 
rocks  stand  spectral ;  turrets  of  rock  shoot  up  as  crimson  as  though  they  were 
drenched  with  blood.  It  is  a  wilderness  of  color.  It  is  impossible  that  even  the 
pencil  of  an  artist  can  tell  it.  What  you  would  call,  accustomed  to  the  softer  tints 
of  nature,  a  great  exaggeration,  would  be  the  utmost  tameness  compared  with  the 
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reality.     It  is  as  if  the  most  glorious  sunset  you  ever  saw  had  been  caught  and  held 
upon  that  resplendent,  awful  gorge. 

"Throughout  nearly  all  the  hours  of  that  afternoon  until  the  sunset  shadows 
came,  and  afterwards  among  the  moonbeams,  I  waited  there,  clinging  to  that  rock, 
jutting  out  into  that  overpowering,  gorgeous  chasm.  I  was  appalled  and  fascinated, 
afraid  and  yet  compelled  to  cling  there.     It  was  an  epoch  in  my  life." 

I  feel  that  this  eloquent  description  can  give  to  the  mind  a  faint  picture  of  the 
magnificent  reality  which  we  saw  this  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  August.     We 

were  reluctant  to  leave  the  Yellowstone  Falls, 
but  it  began  raining  again,  and  we  had  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  our  wagons.  We  drove  on 
slowly,  over  the  slippery  road  and  soon  came 
to  a  lot  of  sulphur  beds,  emitting  a  dense 
cloud  of  steam.  Near  the  road  we  ob- 
served a  natural  curiosity  in  the  shape  of 
two  big  pines,  linked  together  by  a  limb, 
which  was  firmly  grown  to  each  tree.  A 
sign-board  informed  us  that  these  were  the 
"Wedded  Trees."  There  is  no  other  freak 
of  this  description  found  in  the  Park.  Some 
wag  had  written  beneath  the  name  on  the 
sign-board  these  words:  "What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

In  two  or  three  hours  we  had  reached 
the  Virginia  Cascades,  a  very  pretty  water- 
fall in  the  Gibbon  river.     A  little  farther  on 
rocks  known  as  "The  Bend  in  the  Road,"  and  from 


Grand  Canon  Wall  at  Tower  Fall. 
— ' '  Wonderland. ' ' 


we  turned  a  sharp  angle  of 
here  our  road  ran  nearly  due  west  through 
the  canon  of  the  Gibbon  river,  twelve  miles 
to  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  which  place  we 
very  nearly  reached  by  noon,  halting  for  din- 
ner within  sight  of  the  geysers.  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  where  we  expected  to  get  our 
mail,  was  eighteen  miles  due  north.  We 
proposed  to  visit  this  place,  retrace  our  route 
to  the  Norris  basin,  follow  the  established 
tourist  course  through  the  upper,  middle  and 
lower  geyser  basins,  around  the  "Circle," 
and  finally  reaching  the  "Thumb"  again, 
leave  the  Park  over  the  same  trail  on  which 
we  entered.  Accordingly,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  we  drove  northward  towards  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  anxious  to  receive 
the  longed-for  letters  from  home. 


Devil's  Ink  Pot,  Norris  Geyser  Basin. 
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An  hour  after  dinner,  we  passed  a  flat  bed  of  boiling,  sizzling  springs,  labeled 
the   "Devil's    Frying  Pan."     We  would  surely  pity  any  unfortunate  mortal  who 

might  ever  be  fried  in  such  a  place.  A 
little  farther  on  and  we  came  to  a  small 
creek,  the  water  and  bed  of  which  were 
a  beautiful  green  color.  We  could 
scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  we  saw 
this  strange  stream  winding  here  and  there 
among  the  trees,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
lovely  green  ribbon.  I  thought  the  color  of 
the  water  might  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  some  mineral,  but  on  a  nearer  view, 
could  see  that  the  green  appearance  was 
entirely  due  to  the  moss  and  aquatic  plants 
that  filled  the  water. 

We  next  passed  Bija's  Spring,  an 
ordinary  hot  spring,  and  came  to  Twin 
Lakes.  These  so-called  lakes  are  in  re- 
ality mere  ponds,  but  in  good  sunlight  they 
are  seen  to  be  exquisite  gems  of  scenery. 


Golden  Gate- 


Wonderland. 


One  of  their  peculiarities  is,  that 
although  they  are  so  near  together, 
they  are  never  exactly  the  same 
color  at  the  same  time. 

We  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  view  of  Roaring  Mountain. 
This  high  hill,  covered  with  hot 
springs,  receives  its  name  from  the 
noise  made  by  a  steam  vent  near 
the  top.  However,  this  does  not 
roar  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from 
the  road,  though  perhaps  at  one 
time  it  might  have  done  so. 

We  camped  a  few  rods  from 
Appolinaris  Spring,  just  as  it  com- 
menced to  rain  again.  The  pasture  was  very  good  here,  but  the  ground  was  too  wet 
to  sleep  on ;  but  by  putting  up  the  stove  for  the  ladies,  the  grass  in  the  tent  was  dried 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  all  managed  to  spend  a  reasonably  comfortable  night. 

In  the  morning  Fred  brought  us  some  of  the  spring  water  to  drink.     It  had  a 
taste  somewhat  like  soda  water,  but  I  can't  say  that  it  was  particularly  agreeable. 


Silver  Gate- 


Wonderland." 


Another  View  of  the  Natural  Bridge. 


Near  View  of  Walls  of  Yellowstone  Canon. 
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I  noticed  that  all  seemed  to  prefer  water  from  the  nearby  creek  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. The  spring  is  dug  out  and  walled  up  with  stone,  while  a  board  walk  and  a 
sign  indicate  its  whereabouts  to  visitors. 

We  broke  camp  in  a  miserable  rain  storm  and  found  the  roads  muddy  in  the 
extreme.  We  crossed  Willow  Creek,  and  soon  after  passed  several  four-horse 
stages  filled  with  sight-seers.  Some  of  the  tourists  must  have  considered  us  one  of 
the  sights  from  the  way  they  stared  at  us. 

From  the  road  we  now  obtained  a  good  view  of  Electric  Peak,  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  the  westward.  This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Park.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  immense  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  rendering  the  mountain  magnetic.     It  is  said  that  a  surveyor's  transit  cannot 


Pulpit  Terrace,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

be  used  in  surveying  Electric  Peak  on  this  account.  We  were  told  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Hayden  survey  party  were  once  caught  in  a  thunder  storm  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  and  had  a  thrilling  experience.  Their  bodies  became 
charged  with  electricity  and  sparks  began  shooting  from  their  hands  and  arms. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  crackling  sound  of  the  flying  sparks.  One  man  received 
a  severe  shock,  and  the  whole  party  were  at  last  forced  to  flee  precipitately  down 
the  mountain.    / 

Just  before  we  reached  the  "  Golden  Gate"  pass,  we  stopped  to  take  a  look  at 
the  Rustic  falls.  "  This  was  a  lovely  sight.  The  water  comes  down  a  rocky  bluff,  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet,  through  a  series  of  shallow  basins  worn  in  the  ledge.     The 
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little  stream  finally  disappears  underneath  a  pile  of  rocky  debris  at  the  bottom  of 

the  canon. 

The  pass  just  beyond  also  invited  our  wonder.     This  is  a  rugged  breach  in  the 

mountain,  through  which  flows  the  west  branch  of  the  Gardiner  river.     The  walls  of 

the  canon  —  two  hundred 
feet  high,  are  of  a  brilliant 
yellow  color.  This  feature 
doubtless  suggested  the 
name  of  Golden  Gate. 
The  road  through  the  pass 
was  constructed  by  the 
government  engineers;  and 
since  it  had  to  be  blasted 
out  of  the  face  of  a  sheer 
precipice,  its  construction 
involved  considerable  ex- 
pense. Though  less  than 
nine  miles  in  length,  we 
were  told  that  it  cost  the 
Having  driven  over  this  wonderful 
I  mounted 


Angel   Terrace. 


government  the  neat  little  sum  of  $14,000. 

road  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  terraces  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
one  of  the  ponies 
and  rode  on  ahead 
to  the  postoffice 
for  the  mail,  and 
returned  soon  with 
a  huge  load  of  let- 
ters and  papers  for 
the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  party. 
While  at  the  post- 
office  I  bought 
some  late  dailies 
and  from  these  on 
the  last  day  in 
August  we  learned 
for  the  first  time 
of  the  close  of  the 
Spanish  -  Ameri- 
can war  on  the 
12th,  almost  three 

weeks  before.     This  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  our  isolation  while  traveling  through 
the  mountains  and  lower  portions  of  the  Park,  many  miles  from  any  postoffice. 


Gardiner  City,  a  Typical  Mountain   Town. 
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We  drove  on  past  the  hotel,  several  residences  and  the  fort.  We  were  now 
near  to  the  Montana  line,  and  some  of  the  party  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
had  been  in  that  state,  so  we  pushed  on  out  of  the  town  and  continued  our  drive  to 
the  northward.     Very  soon  a  big,  old  fashioned  Concord  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses, 


Elk  Seen  in  Livery  Stable  Yard  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

filled  with   tourists  from   Cinnabar — the   nearest   railroad   point   on  the  Northern 
Pacific — greeted  us. 

We  began  descending  the  hill.  It  was  nearly  noon  and  we  determined  to  stop 
just  as  soon  as  we  found  a  good  camping  place.  But  surely  it  seemed  that  we 
were  destined  to  do  without  our  dinner,  for  no  suitable  camping  ground  could  be 
found.  Finally  about  8  o'clock  we  stopped  in  the  dirtiest  spot  we  had  found  on  the 
trip.  Just  before  making  the  halt,  we  came  to  a  government  truck  patch  guarded 
by  a  soldier.  I  asked  if  the  garden  "sass"  was  for  sale.  After  looking  both  ways 
to  see  that  no  one  was  watching,  the  faithful  guard  agreed  to  let  us  have  what  we 
wanted.  Accordingly  we  purchased  a  sack  full  of  cabbage  and  turnips,  and  the 
soldier  was  fifty  cents  better  off  financially.  Our  part  in  this  transaction  was 
scarcely  honest,  but  that  array  of  fresh  vegetables  proved  too  great  a  temptation  to 
be  resisted. 


' 
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After  dinner  we  men  drove  the  spring  wagon  to  Gardiner  City,  a  small  town  in 
Montana,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  return  trip,  and 


Our  Campers  Near  the   Terraces. 

also  to  get  two  of  the  horses  shod.  Returning  in  the  evening,  we  "pulled  stakes" 
and  drove  back  across  the  line,  through  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  to  a  night  camp  a 
mile  on  the  other  side,  and  en  route  heard  the  sunset  gun  fired  at  the  fort. 

One  of  the  soldiers  found  a  pond  of  warm  water  in  the  vicinity  which  was 


Orange    Terrace,    Mammoth   Hot   Springs. 
known  as  Bath  Lake.     Bathing  in  any  of  these  lakes  or  springs  is  forbidden  during 
the  hours  of  daylight,  but  in  the  evening  I  understood  that  Bath  Lake  was  pretty 


Top  of  Columns  of  Obsidian  Cliff. 


Liberty  Cap,  Near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
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generally  patronized  by  the  gentlemen  tourists.  After  supper  Fred  and  I  started 
out  to  find  this  lake.  We  had  no  guide,  however,  and  were  unsuccessful  in  the 
object  of  our  search.     After  wandering  about  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  returned, 

thoroughly  tired,  but  delighted  with  the  moon- 
light scenery.  The  view  of  the  terraces 
alone  was  well  worth  the  effort  of  the  walk. 
The  hot  springs  in  this  place  might  well 
be  denominated  "  Mammoth  "  in  comparing 
them  with  any  other  springs  in  existence. 
They  cover  many  acres,  while  the  main  spring 
is  as  large  as  a  city  block.  The  waters,  con- 
stantly overflowing,  deposit  a  white  crust  on 
the  ground  and  make  the  landscape  look  de- 
cidedly winterish.  The  water  is  clear,  and 
as  far  as  one  can  see  there  is  no  bottom 
to  the  basin  of  the  springs.  The  ground 
around  is  very  treacherous.  While  walking 
over  it  one's  footsteps  frequently  give  forth  a 
hollow  sound,  as  though  he  were  walking  over 
subterraneous  caverns.  However,  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  travelers  who  visit 
this  spot  annually,  accidents  are  rare,  almost  unknown. 

The  next  day  was  still  cloudy  and  a  little  damp  from  the  preceding  rain.  I 
remained  in  camp  and  cared  for  the  children, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  went  on  a  sight-seeing 
tour.  They  visited  most  of  the  springs  men- 
tioned in  the  guide  books,  found  Bath  lake  and 
saw  the  "  Devil's  Thumb"  and  "  Liberty  C2p." 
The  two  last  named  natural  curiosities  are  gey- 
ser formations  of  a  similar  character.  They 
are  cone-shaped  and  consist  of  solid  stone.  The 
"  Liberty  Cap"  is  the  larger  and  more  noted  of 
the  two.  It  is  fifty  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  Two  men  had  climbed 
partly  to  the  top,  clinging  like  flies  to  the  face 
of  the  rock,  while  a  couple  of  ladies  "shot" 
them  with  a  kodak.  A  rain-storm  with  con- 
siderable wind  coming  up  about  this  time  com- 
pelled them  to  hurry  back  to  camp.  They 
arrived  just  in  time  to  assist  me  out  of  a  predic- 
ament. Part  of  the  tent  pins  had  pulled  up  and  I  was  trying  to  keep  the  canvas  from 
blowing  clear  away  across  some  neighboring  mountains.  The  storm  soon  abated 
and  we  decided  to  drive  a  few  miles  farther  before  night.  While  the  rest  of  the 
party  packed  up,  I,  who  had  "  kept  house  "  instead  of  seeing  the  springs,  mounted 


Devil's  Kitchen. 
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Dutch  and  rode  back  for  a  solitary  view  on  horseback.       I  visited  Orange  geyser, 
Pulpit  and  Minerva  terraces,  with  the  beautiful  foam-like  sediment  running  over 


I 


Bird's  Eye  View  of  the   Terraces. — From  "Wonderland." 

their  frost-like  edges,  and  stood  enraptured  for  several  minutes  on  the  edge  of  the 
Mammoth  springs  from  which  that  territory  is  named.  The  Orange  geyser,  like 
Liberty  Cap,  is  now  extinct,  but  looks  formidable  to  a  stranger,  with  its  crater  full 
of  boiling  water.  I  stood  there  wondering,  admiring,  alone  in  the  presence  of 
nature  and  nature's  God.  How  great  the  influence  of  the  Almighty's  handiwork 
o'er  man  ! 


,^^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    GEYSER    REGION. 


After  a  good  night's  sleep;  we  opened  our  eyes  to  the  morning  sunlight  of  the 
first  day  of  September.  We  began  the  month  rightly  by  rising  very  early  and 
getting  a  good  start  on  our  day's  drive.  It  was  foggy  and  cold.  A  flock  of  geese 
flew  over  the  camp  and  alighted  within  fifty  yards  of  our  breakfast  company. 
It   was   a    tempting   sight,    but   we   had    no    guns   and    our   fish    poles   were   not 


The  Mountain  of  Glass — From  "Where  Gush  the  Geysers." 

long  enough  to  reach  the  audacious  birds.       But  glad  were  we  that  they  were  not 
the  harpies  of  classic  days. 

"  Like  Virgil's  hero  of  ancient  days — 

While  we  ate,  these  birds  of  air 

Thronged  around  our  simple  fare." 
A  short  time  after  leaving  camp,  we  reached  the  famous  Obsidian  cliff. 
Imagine  a  bluff  two  hundred  fifty  feet  high  composed  of  pure  volcanic  glass, 
black  and  shiny  like  anthracite  coal  and  harder  than  flint,  rising,  towering  thus 
above  you — such  is  Obsidian  cliff.  The  road  runs  between  the  cliff  on  one  side 
and  Obsidian  lake   on  the  other.       At  one  time  there  was  no  road  here  at  all;  and 
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the  way  in  which  this  one  was  constructed  is  unique.  Col.  N orris,  the  Park 
superintendent,  realized  the  urgent  need  of  a  road  of  some  sort  across  this  almost 
impassable  locality,  and  set  his  wits  to  work  to  devise  some  plan  for  constructing 
one.  His  object  was  finally  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  A  great 
number  of  dead  pines  were  thrown  from  the  summit  and  huge  fires  were  built  along 
the  base  of  the  cliff.  After  the  obsidian  was  thoroughly  heated,  cold  water  was 
dashed  over  it.  The  sudden  change  of  temperature  cracked  and  splintered  the 
refractory  substance  far  more  effectively  than  could  have  been  done  by  dynamite  or 
giant  powder.  These  glassy  fragments  were  further  broken  and  crushed  with 
hammers  and  finally  shoveled  into  position  on  the  road.       Glass  has  been  utilized 


Our  Party  Near  Hurricane  Geyser. 

in  many  strange  ways,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  its 
use  in  constructing  a  highway.  Surface  obsidian  is  found  in  no  other  place  in  the 
Rocky  mountains.  As  its  qualities  adapt  it  more  perfectly  than  flint  for  making 
arrow  heads,  it  was  naturally  in  great  demand  in  an  early  day  by  the  Indians.  It 
appears  that  this  place  was  a  neutral  ground  for  many  tribes;  and  they  sometimes 
came  hundreds  of  miles  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  obsidian  for  the  purpose  of  tipping 
their  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase. 

By  dinner  time  we  had  again  reached  the  Norris  basin,  and  determined  to 
stop  there  long  enough  to  "take  in"  all  of  the  sights. 

Hurricane  geyser  and  the  Black  Growler  attracted  our  attention.  The  crater 
surrounding  the  Black  Growler  is  covered  with  a  mineral  deposit  of  inky  blackness. 
These  two  geysers  are  very  irregular  in  the  time  of  their  eruptions,  but  clouds  of 
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steam    are   discharged  constantly.       And  we  had  a  view  of  Emerald    spring — a 
beautiful,  quiet  pool — whose  water  is  hot  and  slightly  green  in  color,  though  trans- 
parent, and  so   deep  that  we  were  unable  to  see  the  bottom.       Then  we  drove  to 
the  Gibbon  Paint  Pots,  which  were 
some  distance  away  but  proved  to 
be  well  worth  the  trip.     The  "  Pots" 
were  simply  huge  openings    in    the 
brightly  colored  clay.     The    largest 
of  these  has  a  funnel-shaped  crater 
which  was  nearly  full  of  thick,  pasty 
boiling  mud.     Every  puff  of  escap- 
ing steam  moulds  a  perfect  imita- 


Firehole  River  Crossing  at 
Excelsior  Geyser. 

tion  of  a  rose  in 
full  bloom.  This 
"  clay  blossom,  " 
lasting  but  a  mo- 
ment, is  succeed- 
ed by  others  just 
as  beautiful. 

Later  in  the  day 
we  visited  Beryl 
springs,  which  Ar- 
thur declared  to 
be  the  most  beau- 
tiful object  in  the 
Park.  It  is  so 
near  the  road  that 
its  steam  fre- 
quently envelops 
the  passing  tourist 
We  drove  to  the 
Lower  Geyser  ba- 
sin that  evening. 
The  last  few  miles 
of  our  drive  will  always  be  remembered.  The  sun  had  set  behind  the  mountains,  but 
not  finding  a  good  camping  place  we  were  pushing  on  down  the  trail.  It  became 
dark,  but  still  we  could  find  no  spot  with  grass  enough  for  the  horses.  The  road 
approached  the  Firehole  river  and  followed  closely  the  line  of  its  precipitous  bluff. 


;- 


Cascade  of  Firehole  River — From  "Wonderland." 
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Fountain  Geyser. — "Where  Gush  the  Geysers. 


On  one  side  was  a  heavy  forest ;  on  the  other  side,  far,  far  below,  we  could  hear  the 

wild  stream,  dashing  against  its  rocky  walls,  and  seeming  to  roar  in  helpless  fury  at 

its  imprisonment.       In  the  dim  starlight   it  was  hard  to  keep  the  road.       There 

was  constant  danger  that 
the  horses  might  shy  at 
some  animal  in  the  timber 
and  drag  us  over  the  preci- 
pice. But  finally  we  found 
a  camp  that  would  do,  and 
then  had  to  go  through  all 
the  usual  routine  of  staking 
out  the  horses,  putting  up 
the  tent,  building  a  fire, 
getting  supper  and  making 
down  the  beds.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  before  the 
coyotes  were  allowed  un- 
disputed right  to  break  the 
lonely  stillness  with  ,  their 
graveyard  echoes. 
Short  seemed  our  hours  of  rest  and  the  next  morning  brought  a  dripping  rain, 

but  in  about  an  hour  we   reached 

the  Fountain  hotel.     This  is  the 

leading  hostelry  of  this  part  of  the 

Park.     The  Fountain  and  Great 

Fountain  geysers   are    near    the 

immediate    vicinity.     We   were 

fortunate  in  getting  there  just  in 

time  to  see  the  Great  Fountain 

in  eruption.    It  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est geyser  in  this  region,  throwing 

hot  water  to  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more.     It  played  for 

about  an  hour,  and  was  a  sight 

which  we  shall  never  forget.    This 

geyser   throws   out   small,   round 

pebbles,    called    "geyser    eggs," 

several  of  which  we  secured  as 

trophies.      Our    noon    hour    was 

spent  near  "Hell's  Half  Acre." 

If  there  is  a  spot  in  this  country,  '  The  Black   Growler. 

from  Klondike  to  Cuba,  or  Maine  to  the  Philippines,  that,  is  appropriately  named,  it 

is  this  same  half  acre.    With  boiling  mud  springs,  hissing  steam  vents,  and  banks  of 
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yellow  sulphur,  this  place  surely  seemed  like  a  byway  to  the  bottomless  pit.  The 
Excelsior  geyser,  which  we  visited  in  the  afternoon,  was  situated  near  the  center  of 
this  volcanic  area.  After  duly  admiring  this  great  wonder  we  wended  our  way  to 
the  Turquoise  pool.  This  pool  is  apparently  a  hundred  feet  across  and  its  water  is 
tinted  by  a  beautiful  blue.  Near  at  hand  on  the  west  is  a  small  spring  which  is 
remarkable  in  that  it  contains  the  only  cold  water  to  be  had  in  this  vicinity.  The 
Prismatic  lake,  which  next  absorbed  our  interest,  is  a  very  large  pool,  noted  for  the 
beautiful  colors  exhibited  in  its  waters,  and  in  the  surrounding  shore  line, 
In  the  clouds  of  steam  that  perpetually  hang  above  its  surface  are  reflected 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  This  phenomenon  can  be  viewed  from  any 
point  where  one  may  stand.     We  now  went  into  camp  for  the  night  and  enjoyed 


In  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin. — "  Where  Gush  the  Geysers." 

a  good  supper  of  stewed  potatoes,  turnips,  bacon  and  hot  bread.  Tired 
out,  we  went  to  sleep  early,  and  the  next  day  did  not  break  camp  till  8:20. 
However,  we  reached  the  Upper  Geyser  basin  before  noon.  This  area  of 
over  three  square  miles  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  region  in  the  world. 
The  Fire  Hole  river  runs  through  the  center  of  the  district,  and  mammoth  geysers 
are  found  on  either  side.  Just  before  crossing  the  river,  we  came  to  an  attractive 
spring  called  the  Morning  Glory.  It  was  small,  but  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
basin  was  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  flower  that  suggested  the  name. 
After  this  we  passed  in  rapid  succession  a  great  number  of  geysers,  none  of  which 
happened  to  be  in  action.  We  stopped  for  noon  near  Old  Faithful,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  "spouter"  in  the  world.  Some  of  its  neighbors  throw  water  higher 
but  no  others  are  so  regular  in  eruptions.  The  cone  of  Old  Faithful  looks  like  an 
ordinary  mound  of  white    limestone,   similar  to   the   surrounding  rock  formations. 
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The  crater  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  constantly  filled  with  boiling  water.  At 
intervals,  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-two  minutes,  but  never  longer  than  that,  the 
water  in  the  crater  is  seen  to  become  much  disturbed.  The  boiling  is 
more  and  more  violent.  Soon  a  column  of  water  three  feet  in  diameter,  shoots 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  falls  back  in  spray  and  foam. 
While  the  visitors  wonder  at  this  sudden  demonstration  of  power,  another 
column  of  boiling  water  is  thrown  a  little  higher  and  a  cloud  of  steam  hisses  from 
the  opening.  Almost  immediately,  a  stream  of  water  is  again  projected,  this  time 
one  hundred  fifty  feet  into  the  air.  The  eruption  continues  for  several  minutes, 
deluging  the  surrounding  country  with  the  falling  water,  which  soon  drains  away  into 


Our  Party  Viewing  the  Riverside  Geyser  in  Action. 

the  Fire  Hole  river,  nearby,  and  increases  its  volume  for  several  minutes.  Old 
Faithful  has  probably  been  throwing  this  same  amount  of  water  and  steam  to  the 
same  height  for  thousands  of  years.  With  very  slight  variations  in  the  interval  of 
eruption  it  has  spouted  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  storm  and  sunshine; 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  for  centuries  to  come.  Thus  it  derives  its 
very  appropriate  name  of  "Old  Faithful."  Although  the  geysers  continue  in 
eruption  the  year  round,  very  few  people,  except  the  hardiest  and  most  venturesome 
explorers,  see  them  after  the  close  of  the  Park  season,  October  1.  Then  it  is 
when  fringed  with  the  icy  fingers  of  Jack  Frost,  with  the  cold  winds  and  the  snow 
forming  a  giant  battle  of  the  elements  against  the  hot  water  and  steam  of  "  Old 
Mother  Earth,"  that  the  picture  must  be  a  sight  for  the  artist's  eye.  F.  J.  Haines, 
the  official  photographer  of  the  Park,  concluded  he  must  have  some  winter  views 
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of  the  great  National  Reserve,  so  with  a  party  of  tourists,  he  started  from  the  Fort 
at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  traveled  as  far  as  Norris  basin.  Here  several  of  the 
party  abandoned  the  expedition  and  concluded  to  go  back.  Haines,  with  love 
for  his  profession  inspiring  him  on,  proceeded  with  a  young  Norwegian  for  his 
guide.  They  traveled  over  two  hundred  miles  on  snow  shoes,  visited  the  principal 
points  of  interest  in  the  Park,  and  during  their  trip  discovered  and  captured  a 
poacher,  who  had  killed  twelve  of  the  already  scarce  buffalo  yet  remaining  in  the 
Park  at  that  time.  His  description  of  that  winter's  trip,  and  the  views  of  the  great 
geysers  in  their  winter  garb  of  snow  and  ice,  is  beautiful. 

The  area  of  the  Upper  Geyser  basin  is  dotted  practically  all  over  with  geysers 
and  hot  springs.  The  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  these  natural  fountains  has  long 
been  destroyed,  leaving  the  landscape  looking  drear  and  desolate.  The  grass  here 
was  so  poor,  we  decided  to  drive  to  the  Lone  Star  geyser,  and  there    camp  over 


Cascade,  Fan,  Daisy  and  Oblong  Geysers — From  "Wonderland." 


Sunday.  This  geyser  is  named  from  its  situation,  far  from  any  of  its  fellows — 
distinct  and  alone.  We  camped  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Lone  Star,  and 
from  this  point  had  excellent  views  of  its  eruption.  These  occurred  irregularly, 
the  intervals  varying  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours.  The  cone  of  this  is  about 
ten  feet  in  height  by  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  At  its  summit  it 
is  fully  six  feet  across.  On  all  sides  of  the  cone  are  springs  of  hot  water — so  hot 
in  fact,  that  after  carrying  it  to  camp  it  was  still  too  warm  for  dishwater.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Madison  river,  which  flows  near  at  hand,  are  a  great  number  of  these 
hot  springs.      We  had  to  watch  the  little  children  closely  to  see  that  they  did  not 
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stray  from  camp  and  disappear  forever  in  the  depths  of  one   of  these  bottomless 
apertures  of  Mother  Earth's  wash  boilers. 

The  country  round  about  is  very  wild,  and  being  off  the  road,  it  is  seldom 
visited  by  tourists.  It  is  said  that  the  bears  in  this  vicinity  are  quite  troublesome; 
but  we  failed  to  see  any  during  our  stay. 
Perhaps  the  occasional  singing  indulged 
in  by  the  members  of  our  party  was  effec- 
tual in  scaring  the  wild  beasts  out  of  the 
neighborhood !  The  night  before  our 
camping  there,  two  men,  traveling  in  a  one- 
horse,  single-seated  buggy,  (which  was  the 
only  one  we  saw  while  in  the  Park  and 


Looking  into  the  Bee  Hive. 


Old  Faithful. — From  "Wonderland." 

we  passed  dozens  of  outfits  every  day,)  camped  there.  They  had  no  tent,  but 
arranged  their  beds  so  that  one  slept  in  the  buggy  while  the  other  rolled  himself  in  a 
blanket  and  laid  under  the  conveyance.  Along  in  the  night  the  Dutchman,  who 
took  the  ground  for  his  bed,  told  me  he  awoke  and  heard  a  racket  over  his  head, 
but,  thinking  it  was  his  partner  "snorrings,"  as  he  said,      "  I  baid  no  addenshuns  to 
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it  for  a  vile.  Preddy  soon,  avter  vile,  I  dink  I  hear  some  more  noise.  I  gets  me 
up  und  looks  out.  It  was  bright  moonshine  und  I  sees  a  big  brown  bear  standing 
up  like  a  man,  chewing  on  der  bone  ov  a  vine  new  smoked  ham  I  vas  bought  dat 
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very  day  bevore.     Gch,  I  vas  so  mad,  I  say  I  go  mit  a  club  and  kill  dat  bear,  but 
mine  pardner,  he  vas  old  bear  man,  he  say,    '  No,  Fritz,   dat  bear  have  got  hog's 

ham.     You  go  mit  a  stick  for  him,  he  got  your  ham/     So  I  leaved  dat  d bear 

sit  on  him  tail  and  chew,  vile  I  cuss  him  till  daylight  comes." 
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Sunday  morning  about  10  o'clock  a  soldier  rode  up  and  asked  us  if  we  had  been 
molested  during  the  night  by  a  bear.  He  said  on  Thursday  a  family  had  camped 
there  and  a  bear  had  opened  the  ladies'  trunk  which  was  sitting  outside  the  tent, 
but  only  secured — a  view  of  its  contents.  He  said  they  had  written  to  Washington 
for  permission  to  kill  the  bear  for  it  was  becoming  a  nuisance.  He  added  that  the 
week  before  a  big  grizzly  had  been  shot  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
account  of  its  dangerous  friendliness  for  visitors. 
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Sunday  evening  we  gathered  about  the  campfire,  and  as  two  other  outfits  had 
camped  near  us,  all  fear  of  bears  was  abandoned  by  the  fact  that  the  woods  were 
depopulated  for  miles  around  by  sounds  of  our  singing !  The  bears  and  catamounts 
of  the  Park  are  not  accustomed  to  Gospel  Hymns  No.  5,  as  the  soldiers  don't  use 
that  number!  However,  to  return  to  the  geyser,  no  pen  can  describe  its  beauty 
that  night.  The  moon  though  late  in  rising,  shone  with  a  brilliant  radiance,  and 
casting  its  rays  on  the  spray  and  steam  escaping  from  the  Lone  Star,  formed  a 
picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


CLOSING    SCENES    IN    THE    PARK. 


Monday  morning  I  arose  unusually  early.  I  had  heard  a  suspicious  noise 
during  the  night  in  the  direction  of  the  geyser  cone.  It  sounded  very  much  as 
though  some  one  were  getting  specimens  of  geyserite  with  the  hammer  and  chisel. 
This  is  quite  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  Park  guardians.  I  remembered  having 
heard  some  of  our  neighboring  campers  ask  to  borrow  our  chisel  just  before  bedtime 
and  thought  that  I    now   understood    their    reasons.     I    was   anxious    to    move   on 
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before  the  soldiers  discovered  what  had  been  done.  One  scarcely  favored 
the  idea  of  being  arrested  and  taken  to  the  fort;  for  if  the  specimens 
were  found  in  our  wagon,  the  whole,  party  would  be  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  lawlessness!  So  we  hurried  the  duties  of  the  morning  in  order 
to  get  across  the  timber  reserve  as  soon  as  possible.  We  finally  were  safely 
headed  towards  the  south,  and  having  seen  the  last  great  sights  of  the  Park,  were 
again  confronted  by  that  long  drive  of  three  hundred  miles  through  the  mountains. 
But  we  did  not  dread  the  return  trip  very  much,  save  perhaps  the  possibility  of 
being  caught  in  a  big  blizzard  before  reaching  home.  The  game  season  was  now 
"open,"  and  we  were  confident  of  royal  sport  before  we  saw  the  end  of  our  journey. 
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Shortly  after  beginning  our  day's  drive  we  noticed  fine  particles  of  snow  in  the  air 
and  before  many  minutes  had  passed  we  were  traveling  in  a  blinding  storm.  We 
had  a  good  road,  however,  and  there  being  no  danger  of  losing  the  way,  we  closed 
the  canvas  flaps  and  drove  ahead  at  a  brisk  gait.  During  the  forenoon  we  crossed 
the  continental  divide  three  times,  showing  how  close  the  road  follows  the  great 
water  shed  of  the  continent.  These  divides  were  all  conspicuously  labeled  and 
were  usually  at  or  near  some  prominent  pass  in  the  mountain  range.      The  first 
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was  at  Craig  Pass,  the  second  at  Norris  Pass,  near  which  the  trail  goes  which  leads 
from  the  Lone  Star  geyser  south  towards  Shoshone  lake.  The  lake,  however, 
may  be  seen  much  better  from  Shoshone  Point,  a  high,  precipitous  rock  about  half 
way  between  the  Lone  Star  and  the  Thumb.  It  overlooks  the  valley  in  which 
this  lake  is  situated  and  presents  a  beautiful  view  with  its  heavily  timbered  slopes 
on  all  sides  and  the  lake  lying  in  the  basin  like  a  brilliant  gem  in  a  setting  of 
emerald  green.  From  here  also  may  be  seen  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Teton  range, 
which  appeared  quite  familiar  to  our  gaze,  even  though  seen  from  a  new  point 
of  view. 

When  within  about  a  mile  of  the  lunch  station  at  the  Thumb,  at  a  place 
designated  by  the  signboard  "  Lake  View,"  the  beautiful  waters  of  Yellowstone 
lake  burst  upon  our  sight  and  we   felt   we   were   nearing  familiar   ground.     The 
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soldiers  at  the  Thumb  passed  us  by  with  but  a  few  questions  and  after  driving  a 
mile  farther  we  stopped  for  noon.  It  was  still  snowing,  but  by  the  time  we  had 
collected  dry  wood,  and  started  a  fire,  the  snow  had  ceased  falling  and  the  sun 
came  out.  The  road  thoughout  the  afternoon's  drive  was  wet  and  slippery  and  in 
the  evening  we  again  had  the  rather  doubtful  pleasure  of  going  into  a  wet  camp. 
The  next  morning  I  went  on  an  exploring  tour  and  before  going  far  from  camp 
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my  attention  was  diverted  by  the  sight  of  two  mammoth  gray  wolves  in  the  timber 
on  a  neighboring  mountain  side.  These  animals  are  becoming  quite  scarce 
although  it  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  they  roamed  the  West  in  large  packs. 

We  broke  camp  fairly  early  and  soon  reached  the  Lewis  river.  Fred 
found  a  drift  of  fine,  black,  shiny  obsidian  sand,  with  which  the  ladies  filled  a  bottle 
in  order  to  help  them  remember  the  place.      A  little  farther  on  we  drove  over  a 
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rude  bridge  of  poles  built  across  a  gully, 
men  who  built  the  bridge  were  still  there 


The  work  had  just  been  finished  and  the 
On  down  the  road  we  met  a  couple  of 
individuals  in  a  buggy  escorted  by  a 
soldier  on  horseback.  On  a  nearer 
approach  we  recognized  them  as  our 
old  friends  from  West  Virginia. 
They  appeared  crestfallen,  and  we 
learned  on  reaching  the  soldier  camp 
that  they  had  been  arrested  for  kill- 
ing game  in  the  Park  and  were  be- 
ing taken  back  to  the  Fort  for  trial. 
As  the  soldier  passed  our  outfit  I 
thought  how  much  temptation  we 
had  avoided  by  leaving  our  guns  at 
the  station. 

We  left  the  Park,  proper,  and 
entered  the  Timber  Reserve  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Arthur 
and  I  rode  the  ponies  to  the  soldier 
camp,  off  the  road,  after  our  guns 
and  by  so  doing  the  teams  were  saved  from  an  extra  drive  of  three  miles.  We 
experienced  a  feeling  of  great  relief  on  being  at  last  out  of  the  Park,  and  free  to  use 
our  fire-arms  as  we  pleased.  It  depresses  one  to  be  constantly  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  soldiers.  They  always  treat  you  courteously  enough,  but  for  all  that, 
offenders  against  the  Park  rules  can  expect  little  mercy  from  these  vigilant 
guardians.  And  it  is  hard  to  stay  in  the  Park  very  long  without  unwittingly  breaking 
some  of  the  regulations.  Now  just  think  for  instance,  what  a  temptation  it  is  to 
cut  down  a  few  green  pines  occasionally — one  has  to  have  exercise!  The  rules 
even  prohibit  building  camp-fires  of  dead-wood  when  not  necessary  for  warmth  or 
cooking  purposes.  Fred  told  us  that  the  unwritten  rules  are  still  more  stringent. 
He  said  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  carry  off  a  hot  spring  under  any  circumstances. 
Falling  into  a  geyser  is  forbidden  under  pain  of  death.  I  asked  him  why  it  was 
against  the  rules  to  pasture  cattle  in  the  geyser  regions.  He  said  that  while  stock 
running  at  large  in  this  vicinity  might  cause  injury  to  the  geyser  formations,  the 
main  reason  for  this  restriction  lay  in  the  unstable  condition  of  the  stock  market. 
"  For  instance,"  said  he,  "if  a  cow  were  to  take  a  drink  from  a  geyser  cone  just 
before  the  eruption,  any  one  can  see  that  it  would  likely  result  in  a  sudden  rise  in 
beef." 

To  change  the  subject  rather  abruptly,  —  Fred  told  us  a  pitiful  story  just  as  we 
were  leaving  the  Park.  A  mother  and  daughter  from  New  York  were  taking  in  the 
sights  near  the  second  military  camp  on  the  lake.  While  they  were  viewing  the 
paint  pots  at  rather  close  quarters  the  daughter  in  some  way  lost  her  balance  and 
fell  into  one  of  them.     Her  mother  instantly  reached  and  seized  the  girl's  hand, 
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only  to  stumble  and  fall  in  herself.  Their  screams  were  heart-rending.  Help  was 
near  at  hand,  but  almost  immediately  the  unfortunate  women  sank  to  their  shoul- 
ders in  the  all  but  boiling  mud.  Death  mercifully  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  By 
the  time  the  bodies  were  recovered  they  were  literally  cooked.  When  the  husband 
and  father  received  the  telegram,  telling  him  the  crushing  news,  he  became  vio- 
lently insane  and  has  never  recovered  his  reason.  This  is  the  darker  side  of  a  tour 
in  Wonderland,  but  similar  accidents  have  been  almost  unknown  in  the  Park. 

We  left  the  Timber  Reserve  in  the  evening  and  drove  a  few  miles  to  the  Snake 
river  bottom  before  stopping  for  the  night.  Here  we  found  abundance  of  grass, 
fully  a  foot  high,  and  there  were  willows  all  around  our  camp.  It  was  a  pretty  place, 
but  the  water  was  bad.     We  were  now  in  the  big  game  country,  and  I  was  desirous 
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of  killing  an  elk.  This  would  give  me  something  to  talk  about  when  we  reached 
home,  and,  for  the  present  time,  supply  our  larder  with  fresh  meat.  Before  retiring 
that  night  1  privately  told  each  member  of  the  party  to  call  me,  if  he  awakened  any 
time  between  three  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  determined  to  take  a  hunt 
at  that  hour,  and  told  them  to  be  sure  and  arouse  me  even  if  it  took  a  pail  of  cold 
water  to  accomplish  the  task. 

Just  before  dawn  on  this,  the  most  frosty  morning  of  our  trip,  I  was  awakened 
by  the  stage-whispered  words,  "  If  you  want  to  get  to  the  river  by  daylight  you  will 
have  to  hurry."  How  comfortable  my  bed  felt  just  then,  even  if  it  did  mainly  con- 
sist of  a  pillow  and  a  quilt !  I  hurriedly  dressed,  saddled  one  of  the  ponies,  and 
started  for  the  river,  a  mile  away.  I  reached  it  just  as  it  became  light  enough  to 
see  the  opposite  shore.  Tying  the  pony  back  at  some  distance  I  cautiously 
approached  the  bank  and  waited.     It  was  very  cold  and  still.     Not  a  breath  of  air 
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was  stirring,  and  not  a  single  living  creature  was  in  sight.  As  the  streak  of  red 
grew  brighter  in  the  east,  I  began  to  see  everything  more  clearly.  I  noticed  along 
the  water's  edge,  on  the  farther  bank,  the  tracks  of  many  deer  that  had  been  down 
to  drink  earlier  in  the  morning.  Long  I  waited  in  ambush,  expecting  to  see  deer  or 
even  elk  come  down  to  the  river.  I  was  in  a  position  to  scan  the  opposite  shore  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  either  side,  and  was  confident  of  a  good  shot  in  case  there 
was  any  game.  Soon  the  pine  squirrels  began  to  chirp  and  a  distant  owl  gave  a  few 
parting  hoots  at  the  approach  of  day.     Far  down  the  river  a  flock  of  geese  lighted 
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on  the  water,  swimming  and  splashing  about  in  the  greatest  apparent  glee.  At  the 
sound  of  their  racket  a  sand-hill  crane,  from  an  adjacent  prairie  spot,  flew  down  to 
a  sand-bar  and  strolled  about  with  tremendous  dignity.  A  little  later  a  large  flock 
of  ducks  swam  into  the  stream  from  a  bayou  farther  down  the  river.  What  a  sight 
was  presented  to  my  view  —  four  kinds  of  game,  and  all  within  range  at  once!  I 
was  tempted  to  risk  a  shot  at  the  geese,  but  that  would  have  scared  away  all  of  the 
big  game  for  which  I  was  waiting.  The  sun  now  came  up  and  shone  in  patches 
through  the  thick  timber.  The  birds  began  their  music,  and  I  knew  that  no  more 
deer  would  come  to  drink  that  day.  I  thought  some  of  crossing  the  river  and  taking 
a  short  hunt  on  the  opposite  mountain  side.  I  would  have  to  do  this  if  I  were  to  get 
an  elk  before  breakfast.  Fred  told  me  afterwards  that  had  I  attempted  to  ford  Snake 
river  here  I  would  probably  never  have  returned  to  camp.  The  water  was  icy  cold, 
swift  and  very  deep.     After  mounting  the  pony  and  riding  along  the  river  for  some 
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time  in  search  of  a  suitable  fording  place,  I  became  discouraged  and  returned  to 
camp. 

My  companions  were  just  awakening  and  ready  to  tantalize  me  because  of  my 
poor  success,  but,  of  course,  one  always  has  plenty  of  good  excuses  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  After  breakfast  I  piloted  Fred  and  Arthur  to  the  river  to  fish,  while  the 
teams  grazed  on  the  rich  pasture  in  the  vicinity.  We  had  a  pleasant  walk  but 
returned  empty  handed. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  hitched  up  the  teams  and  drove  on.  A  huge  swarm  of 
black  beetles  lent  the  first  incident  to  the  day's  drive.  For  a  hundred  yards  along 
the  road,  the  air  was  darkened  by  these  clumsy  insects.  They  alighted  on  the  horses 
and  wagons  and  crawled  thickly  over  us.  Millions  of  them  were  crushed  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  horses'  feet.  Farther  along  the  road  a  reckless  badger  came 
into  the  open  and  invited  us  to  shoot  him,  but  we  did  not  care  to  waste  ammunition. 
We  passed  a  camp  by  the  roadside,  and  a  man  came  out,  asking  if  we  had  seen 
Senator  Spooner's  outfit  up  the  road.  We  had  to  reply  that  we  had  not  seen  the 
senator  at  any  time  during  the  trip,  and  really  doubted  if  he  were  in  the  Park.  Some 
hard  hills  gave  us  a  hearty  climb  during  the  forenoon.  Mrs.  True  found  some 
beautiful  red  berries,  which  she  thought  might  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  when 
she  arrived  home.  She  picked  them  carefully  and  laid  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.  One  of  the  children  ate  them  a  few  hours  later  and  said  they  were  good. 
She  took  seriously  the  loss  of  her  berries  but  was  glad  that  the  berries  did  not  prove 
poisonous.  We  ate  dinner  on  Gravel  creek.  Mrs.  True  and  I  dug  up  some  small 
saplings  of  the  pine  and  bitter  cottonwood  varieties,  which  we  tied  up  carefully  in  a 
bundle  and  put  in  the  supply  wagon.  These,  with  some  young  pines  taken  up  in  the 
Park,  are  now  growing  on  an  Iowa  lawn,  although  the  percent  saved  out  of  the  num- 
ber brought  east  was  very  small. 

At  Smith's  ranch  store  we  stopped  to  get  some  flour.  This  indispensable  com- 
modity was  retailed  here  at  $5.00  per  hundred,  so  we  concluded  to  do  without  bread 
a  few  days,  until  we  reached  the  Albert  Nelson  ranch,  where  we  could  buy  cheaper. 
Going  on  about  a  mile,  we  encountered  a  very  bad  mud  hole.  One  of  the  horses 
hitched  to  the  supply  wagon  mired  here  and  lay  down,  and  we  had  a  serious  time 
getting  him  out  of  the  predicament.    It  was  an  hour  before  we  were  able  to  proceed. 

The  night  was  spent  on  Snake  river,  in  the  same  place  where  we  had  camped 
on  our  way  to  the  Park.  Arthur  and  I  attended  to  the  horses  and  the  work  of 
pitching  camp.  Fred  went  fishing,  soon  returning  with  a  nice  mess  of  trout,  which 
we  had  for  supper.  We  were  all  tired  that  evening,  for  the  road  we  had  traveled 
all  day  had  been  extremely  rough,  and  it  was  with  great  thankfulness  we  early 
sought  our  beds  of  fragrant  pine  boughs. 
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How  the  days  were  passing!  September  8th  had  come.  Fred  went  fishing  in 
the  early  morning  and  Arthur  went  for  a  hunt.  Fred  only  was  successful,  returning 
with  a  fine  trout.  During  the  forenoon  we  forded  the  Buffalo  river  and  passed  a 
little  postoffice  known  as  Elk.  Here  we  mailed  our  letters,  but  were  disappointed 
in  receiving  none.  Near  our  stopping  place  at  noon  we  were  much  elated  to  dis- 
cover fresh  deer  tracks,  but  a  long  hill  which  we  had  to  climb  shortly  after  starting 
again,  promptly  reduced  us  to  our  normal  spirits.  It  was  a  hard  pull  for  the  horses 
and  very  trying  on  our  nervous  passengers.  In  the  afternoon  Arthur  shot  two  sage- 
hens,  and  I  killed  one,  while  Fred  managed  to  scare  an  antelope  out  of  the  sage- 
brush, and  followed  it  on  the  pony  for  three  miles  or  more ;  but  finally  returned 
unsuccessful  after  all  of  his  trouble. 

We  passed  Albert  Nelson's  cabin  about  dusk,  and  pitched  camp  for  the  night 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  near  the  Gros  Ventre  river.  The  wind  was 
blowing  very  hard  and  we  were  worried  lest  the  tent  might  sail  away  on  an  independ- 
ent trip  of  its  own. 

We  had  intended  to  stay  over  a  day  here,  so  we  did  not  awaken  very  early. 
Lucile,  Mrs.  Walton,  her  children  and  myself,  drove  to  the  Jackson  postoffice, 
Before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  we  became  mired  in  an  irrigating  ditch.  A  little 
farther  on  we  broke  one  of  the  single-trees  while  fording  the  river,  bound  the  fracture 
with  baling  wire,  and  after  a  few  more  mishaps  reached  the  postoffice,  where  our 
letters  were  mailed.  The  return  trip  was  accomplished  without  incident.  When 
we  got  to  camp  we  were  delighted  to  find  that  Mrs.  True  had  prepared  us  a  splen- 
did supper,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  we  did  full  justice  to  the  meal. 

In  the  evening  Fred  and  I  went  to  Nelson's  cabin,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  over  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Jackson's  valley.  Before  leaving  we  were 
shown  a  circular  offering  a  big  reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  participants  in  a  mail 
robbery  which  had  recently  occurred  at  Budd's  store.  Not  only  was  the  postoffice 
robbed,  but  about  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  clothing  was  taken  from  the  store. 
From  the  printed  description  of  the  thieves  we  felt  sure  we  had  passed  their  outfit 
during  our  last  day  in  the  Park. 

As  Fred's  main  object  in  making  this  trip  was  to  look  up  a  location  and  buy  a 
ranch  here  in  Jackson's  valley,  the  next  morning  he  hurried  around  and  prepared  to 
drive  to  the  place.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  True  and  myself  he  drove  down  the 
valley  in  the  spring  wagon.  We  spent  the  whole  forenoon  looking  up  section  cor- 
ners.    Trie  land  was  located  near  the  river,  almost  four  miles  from  our  camp,  and 
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was  all  capable  of  being  irrigated,  a  point  well  to  look  after  in  selecting  land  in  the 
west. 

When  we  returned  we  found  that  Arthur  had  spent  the  forenoon  fishing  in  the 
Gros  Ventre.  Although  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  seven  fine  trout,  averaging  a 
pound  each  in  weight,  he  was  feeling  somewhat  ruffled  because  of  the  escape  of  a 
four-pounder  which  had  broken  away,  after  a  plucky  fight  for  liberty.  Arthur  had 
almost  landed  the  fish  when  the  hook  broke,  and  in  his  excitement  he  jumped  into 
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the  shallow  water  to  throw  the  trout  to  the  bank,  but  it  flopped  back  into  deep  water 
and  was  gone. 

Just  as  we  were  ready  to  break  camp,  in  fact  the  tent  pins  were  pulled  and  in 
a  moment  our  canvas  house  would  have  been  packed  away  in  the  supply  wagon, 
Albert  Nelson  came  sauntering  along  with  his  camera  and  said  he  would  like  a 
home-made  picture  of  our  outfit.  He  took  us  as  we  were  and  the  result  is  here- 
with reproduced.     The  original  is  among  our  most  treasured  possessions. 

We  had  intended  to  break  camp  Saturday  noon,  but  found  before  starting 
that  two  of  the  horses  needed  reshoeing.  This  is  a  task  which  a  traveler  in  that 
western  country  should  be  able  to  perform  for  himself.  Fred  had  acquired  some 
experience  in  this  line,  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  under- 
took the  work.  It  proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  we  anticipated.  One  of  the 
animals  was  a  large  "five-year-old,"  just  off  the  range.  He  had  been  driven  only 
once  before  we  started  on  this  trip.     To  shoe  his  hind  feet  and  avoid  being  kicked 
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over  the  Teton  mountains  into  Idaho,  we  found  it  necessary  to  throw  him  with  a 
rope  and  hold  him  flat  on  the  ground. 

We  broke  camp  that  evening  and  drove  four  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
separating  Jackson's  Hole  from  the  Gros  Ventre  beyond.     That   portion  of    our 
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route  had  been  a  source  of  worriment  from  the  time  we  crossed  it  three  weeks 
before;  and  we  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  again,  ready  for  the  most  diffi- 
cult day's  drive  of  the  whole  trip. 

Although  the  next  day  was  Sunday  we  thought  it  would  be  a  humane  act  to 
drive  up  the  mountain  and  so  lighten  the  Monday  trip  for  the  horses.     This  was  our 
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first  Sabbath  traveling,  and  we  were  sorry  to  break  our  record.  However,  for  the 
sake  of  the  teams,  we  cast  aside  our  scruples  and  started  up  the  mountain  shortly 
after  breakfast.  In  some  places  the  road  seemed  to  ascend  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  It  was  so  rocky  the  horses  could  keep  their  footing  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  We  were  four  hours  in  going  less  than  six  miles.  We  camped 
in  a  spot  where  the  feed  was  excellent  and  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  entire  party, 
enjoyed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  quiet  rest.  We  felt  relieved  to  think  that  we 
were  safely  out  of  Jackson's  valley  and  only  about  two  hundred  miles  from  our 
starting  point  at  Kemmerer. 

Gathered  around  the  camp-fire  that  evening,  we  discussed  the  length  of  time 
it  would  probably  take  us  to  reach   the  end  of  our  journey  and  the  possible  inci- 
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dents  to  befall  us  on  the  way.  We  also  had  an  argument  as  to  whether  Providence 
had  directed  us  to  make  this  much  of  our  journey  on  the  Sabbath.  Arthur  main- 
tained that  we  would  have  been  better  prospered  in  the  future,  had  we  remained  in 
our  camp  of  the  morning,  although  the  majority  of  our  number  were  agreed  that 
our  day's  drive  might  justly  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  necessity.  We  appropriately 
finished  the  evening  by  singing  hymns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wild  animals  of 
that  region  thought  that  a  genuine  old  fashioned  camp  meeting  was  being  held  in 
their    midst;  they  certainly  were  getting  the  musical  part  in  double  measure. 

The  next  day  we  had  planned  to  be  on  the  road  at  an  early  hour  but  the  best 
laid  plans  of  any  camping  party  are  sometimes  overthrown.  Mrs.  True  was  the 
first  to  awake.  A  moment  later  she  looked  out  of  the  tent  and  saw  a  fine  elk 
peacefully  grazing  on  the  shelf  of  a  hill  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  She  aroused  us 
quickly,  but  before  we  could  get  a  gun  the  animal  had  walked  quietly  out  of  sight 
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behind  a  clump  of  undergrowth.  We  were  all  greatly  excited.  Here  was  fresh 
meat  enough  to  last  us  for  days.  We  were  all  tired  of  salt  pork  and  welcomed 
the  thought  of  a  change  to  elk  steak. 

Fred  hurriedly  mounted  his  pony,  and  rifle  in  hand,  started  after  the  game  like 
a  sleuth  hound  on  a  fresh  trail.  The  rest  of  us  were  left  in  breathless  suspense. 
We  surely  hoped  that  his  aim  might  be  true.  He  rode  rapidly  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  stopped.  Here  he  tied  the  horse  in  true  western  style  by  throwing  the  bridle 
rein  over  his  head.  We  could  see  the  elk  leave  the  side  of  the  first  hill  and  pass 
over  a  little  wooded  rise.  We  were  afraid  that  Fred  had  not  seen  the  animal  move, 
but  a  moment  later  he  turned  towards  it  and  rested  his  rifle  on  a  boulder.  Then 
he  took  it  down,  stepped  a  few  feet  to  one  side,  and  pausing  a  moment,  quietly 
raised  the  gun  to  his  shoulder.  A  second  later  the  old  Sharp's  pealed  forth,  and  he 
gave  a  cry  of  exultation,  for  the  shot  had  done  its  work.  The  elk  proved  to  be  a 
fine  two-year-old  "  spike."  We  dressed  it  where  it  fell  and  then  tying  a  rope  around 
its  neck,  made  Gotch  drag  it  over  the  grass  to  camp.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  we 
regaled  ourselves  on  fine  steak  for  the  next  few  days  of  our  drive. 

During  that  forenoon  we  passed  a  high  bluff  of  red  sandstone,  so  large  and 
prominent  that  it  is  referred  to  as  a  landmark  in  that  part  of  the  state.  While 
passing  this  bluff,  two  antelope  sprang  up  from  beside  the  trail,  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  wagons.  We  would  have  taken  a  shot  at  them,  but  of  course,  found 
that  the  guns  were  safely  packed  under  the  bedding  in  the  wagon-box.  This  was  a 
good  place  for  the  firearms — there  was  no  danger  of  their  becoming  lost  as  we  drove 
along! 

Later  in  the  day  we  passed  a  lonely  cabin  near  the  juncture  of  Crystal  Creek 
and  the  Gros  Ventre  river.  On  the  cabin  door  was  a  roughly  sketched  skull  and 
crossbones,  with  a  legend  written  underneath,  informing  us  that  the  place  was  the 
rendezvous  of  one  "  Poker  Jack."  We  failed  to  see  the  gentleman,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  away  from  home.  But  we  were  much  impressed  with  his  grewsome  door- 
plate,  and  were  glad  to  hurry  away  before  he  might  return.  The  next  five  miles 
were  exceedingly  rough.  We  first  drove  down  a  gully,  then  straight  up  the  other  side, 
and  repeated  the  operation  indefinitely.  Our  party  finally,  one  and  all,  declared  that 
they  would  rather  go  without  supper  and  sleep  on  the  soft  side  of  a  prickly  pear  than 
travel  another  foot  that  night.  We  made  our  camp  in  a  secluded  ravine,  out  of 
the  wind,  and  with  plenty  of  grass  and  water  at  hand.  But  before  going  to  bed,  we 
hung  up  our  store  of  elk  meat  and  underneath  built  a  smudge  to  partially  smoke  it. 
The  wind  began  to  blow  in  the  wrong  direction,  however,  and  we  received  the  full 
benefit  of  the  smoke. 

The  next  morning  Fred  sighted  a  band  of  perhaps  twenty  antelope,  grazing  on 
a  hill-side,  a  short  distance  above  the  camp.  They  proved  to  be  very  timid,  and  we 
were  unable  to  get  a  shot.  As  Fred  started  to  get  his  gun  the  wild  creatures  saw 
him  and  immediately  betook  themselves  to  flight.  At  our  last  glimpse  of  them 
they  were  still  running  towards  the  next  county  at  a  rate,  that  indicated  a  speedy 
arrival. 
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A  short  distance  up  the  ravine  from  our  camp,  we  found  the  deserted  ruins  of 
an  old  cabin.  A  huge  brick  fire-place  and  chimney — which  were  unwarranted 
improvements  in  this  all  but  unsettled  region — stood  as  a  silent  monument  to  the 
energy  and  ambition  of  some  pioneer  settler.  Rumor  has  it  that  this  cabin,  which 
in  all  probability  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  state,  had  been  burned  during 
the  Indian  insurrection,  two  years  before.  The  young  hunter  and  his  bride,  who  had 
occupied  it,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  What  must  have  been  the  hopes  of  this 
young  mountaineer,  as  he  daily  worked  at  his  cabin,  seeking  to  make  a  comfortable 
home  for  her  who  was  soon  to  be  his  wife  !  What  must  have  been  the  love  that 
hallowed  that  little  home  on  the  banks  of  the  babbling  brook  in  the  ravine?  And 
what  the  pity  of  it  all — the  heartless,  cruel,  tragic  end  of  all  their  dreams ! 
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Riding  along,  day  after  day,  through  a  country  as  desolate  and  as  little  settled 
as  Western  Wyoming  through  which  we  traveled,  tends  to  cause  one  to  observe 
along  the  way,  even  the  little  things  in  nature,  that  might  otherwise,  in  a  country  of 
more  varied  scenery,  be  passed  wholly  unnoticed.  Thus  it  was  with  a  hearty  welcome 
we  stopped  an  outfit  going  in  the  opposite  direction  and  learned  of  the  trials  of 
their  trip.  It  was  that  of  a  doctor  and  his  family  who  started  the  3rd  of  May  from 
San  Francisco,  California,  with  the  team  and  wagon  they  were  yet  driving.  They 
had  taken  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  and  were  now  within  a 
week's  drive  of  the  park,  on  their  return  trip.  They  intended  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  first  of  January.  How  we  felt  for  them  because  of  the  long  journey 
which  they  were  yet  to  make,  how  they  sympathized  with  us  because  of  the  rough 
roads  which  we  must  encounter  before  reaching  the  end  of  our  journey,  one  hundred 
miles  away.  They  had  traveled  over  five  thousand  miles  and  had  about  three 
thousand,  five  hundred  more  to  cover  before  reaching  home.  We  did  not  envy 
them  their  frosty  nights  of  outdoor  camping  nor  their  contemplated  trip  of  two 
weeks  through  the  Park,  which  would  now  be  almost  deserted.  We  resumed  our 
drive  about  9  o'clock,  and  soon  passed  our  old  camping  ground  among  the  willows. 
Three  miles  farther  on  we  left  the  familiar  road  and  started  across  the  Gros  Ven- 
tre divide  by  another  trail.  We  were  told  that  the  new  route  would  miss  the  terrible 
Bacon  creek  road.  At  noon  we  camped  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Little  Gros 
Ventre.  While  here  one  of  Fred's  old  friends,  named  Apperson,  overtook  us, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  little  girl.  They  were  fine  people  and  as  they  too  were 
headed  in  the  same  direction,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  their  company  for  several  days. 
They  had  started  for  the  Park  with  a  load  of  six  hundred  pounds  of  butter,  but 
finding  the  roads  so  much  worse  than  they  had  anticipated,  had  decided  to  return 
home  the  next  day.  As  they  were  old-time  acquaintances  of  the  Loves  and  would 
be  glad  to  pilot  us  over  the  road,  over  which  they  had  just  come,  we  readily  accepted 
their  suggestion  to  go  into  an  early  camp  and  start  out  under  their  guidance  the  next 
morning. 

W  M.  Apperson,  our  new  found  friend,  proved  to  be  no  novice  as  a  story 
teller.  He  sat  with  us  around  the  camp  fire  that  night  and  told  many  interesting 
incidents  of  his  life  in  Wyoming.     Eight  years  ago  he  was  living  in  the  Big  Horn 
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Basin,  one  of  the  most  isolated  portions  of  the  state  in  winter.  He  had  laid  in 
what  he  supposed  would  be  ample  provisions  for  the  winter,  and  had  also  made  a 
great  deal  more  hay  than  his  stock  would  need  in  an  ordinary  season.  But 
unfortunately,  the  winter  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  history  of  Wyoming,  and 
by  Christmas,  snow  lay  over  eighteen  feet  deep  on  the  level.  Another  unfortunate 
incident  was  the  fact  that  most  of  his  hay  was  stacked  where  it  was  made — about 
ten  miles  up  the  valley.  When  the  snow  had  closed  up  every  avenue  of  conveying 
the  hay  to  the  stock,  he  was  obliged  to  see  his  fine  blooded  horses  starve  to  death 
in  the  corral.  They  were  the  pride  of  his  ranch  and  in  the  fall  had  been  valued  at 
several  thousand  dollars.  He  could  realize  that  it  would  require  every  possible 
effort  to  save  even  one  or  two  cows.  And  to  do  this  his  wife  and  children  shoveled 
the  snow  off  the  grass — a  new  spot  each  day — and  thus  kept  alive  one  cow.  The 
last  month  of  their  confinement  he  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  take  their  remaining 
supplies  and  make  an  allowance  for  each  day  until  the  roads  became  passable.  The 
children  could  not  understand  the  situation,  and  the  parents  went  hungry  for  over  a 
month  in  order  that  their  scanty  supply  of  provisions  might  not  be  too  quickly 
exhausted.  With  the  first  day  of  April  came  a  thaw  and  by  the  fifth  Apperson  started 
with  snowshoes  to  reach  a  neighboring  ranch,  about  twenty-eight  miles  nearer 
civilization,  and  where  he  was  satisfied  he  could  secure  some  supplies.  He  reached  the 
ranch  safely  and  getting  enough  food  to  last  till  he  could  return  with  the  family,  he  took 
one  of  the  "hands"  and  went  back  to  his  ranch.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
family  out  of  their  isolation,  over  the  roads  which  were  becoming  more  broken.  He 
could  have  taken  $10,000  for  his  ranch  and  stock  in  the  fall;  he  then  left 
the  basin  forever,  with  nothing  but  a  few  household  goods  and  the  horse  and  cow 
that  had  managed  to  survive  the  winter.  He  moved  to  Horse  creek,  took  up  a 
section  of  land,  and  now  has  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the  state.  He  has 
thirty  cows  to  milk  twice  a  day  and  sells  several  thousand  pounds  of  butter  every 
year. 

Although  resting  well  during  the  night,  we  awoke  at  dawn  to  find  it  the  coldest 
morning  of  our  trip.  Can  we  ever  forget  seeing  the  little  ones,  all  bundled  up, 
standing  around  the  camp  fire,  trying  to  eat  their  breakfast  while  their  little  hands 
and  feet  were  very  near  the  freezing  point,  all  too  gritty  to  cry,  yet  cold  enough  to 
wish  they  were  at  home?  But  all  things  earthly  have  an  end  and  we  knew  we  might 
soon  be  through  with  our  journey  and  be  able  then  to  think  of  these  days  as  but  a 
part  of  the  many  experiences  of  this  pleasant  trip. 

The  new  road  proved  almost  as  bad  as  Bacon  creek,  yet  we  pulled  to  the  top 
of  the  divide  without  accident  by  a  little  after  noon,  and  decided  to  remain  in  camp 
while  Mr.  Apperson  and  Fred  spent  the  afternoon  in  an  elk  hunt,  as  it  would  be  the 
last  opportunity  before  leaving  the  big  game  country.  We  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  writing  letters  and  helping  cure  the  elk  hide  which  we  had  secured. 

Shortly  before  noon  the  next  day  we  visited  the  "  Lodge,"  or  as  it  is  called  by 
settlers  in  that  vicinity,  "The  Dude's  Ranch."  It  comprises  a  large  tract  of  land, 
all  fenced  with  new  pine  poles,  and  twenty  buildings  are   used  for  the  summer 
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boarders  who  come  here  from  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  in  the  adjacent 
mountains.  This  resort  is  in  reality  a  boarding  house  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
The  buildings  are  all  of  logs  cut  from  the  adjacent  pine  timber.  Cheese  cloth  is 
used  to  cover  the  window  openings,  and  but  two  of  the  ten  buildings  are  floored — the 
postoffice  and  eating  room — the  balance  using  the  ground  for  a  floor  in  order  to 
give  their  guests  as  much  of  the  real  character  of  roughing  it  as  possible.  Three 
of  the  buildings  are  stables  for  the  horses.  The  management  keep  fully  two 
hundred  head  of  fine  saddle  horses  in  the  stables  and  pastures  through  which  we 
traveled  that  forenoon,  and  these  horses  are  used  by  the  guests  at  the  Lodge,  in  all 
their  hunting  and  touring  expeditions.  No  better  place  for  a  camp  or  lodge  could 
be  selected  in  the  United  States,  where  plenty  of  game,  fish  and  scenery  are  at  hand. 
It  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Green  River  Lake,  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  by  that  name  and  at  the  foot  of  as  grand  a  range  of  mountains  as  can  be 
found  in  the  West.  It  would  be  a  delightful  spot  to  spend  a  few  weeks  away  from 
business  cares  and  in  fact  almost  everything  that  savors  of  civilization.  To  us  it  is 
as  far  ahead  of  the  sea  shore  as  mountain  trout  surpasses  cod  fish  for  the  table. 

We  were  now  retracing  our  steps  over  the  road  by  which  we  reached  Green 
River  Lake,  and  as  the  country  grew  more  familiar  and  the  distance  to  Kemmerer 
grew  less,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  our  delight  that  our  long  trip  was  so 
nearly  over.  While  filled  with  delight  and  pleasure,  yet,  it  had  been  tiresome.  We 
were  still  to  have  considerable  sport  before  we  reached  civilization.  The  three  outfits 
— everything  in  the  West  being  known  as  an  "outfit" — were  now  traveling  together. 
The  day  after  passing  the  Lodge,  Mr.  Apperson  informed  us  we  were  in  the 
best  antelope  country  in  Wyoming.  Wishing  to  shoot  something  at  least  larger 
than  a  jackrabbit  or  a  sage  hen  and  also  having  a  desire  to  see  more  of  this  upper 
Green  river  country  than  might  be  gained  from  the  main  traveled  road,  I  joined 
issues  with  Fred,  and  taking  the  two  saddle  ponies  and  rifles,  we  left  the  party  shortly 
after  starting  in  the  morning,  agreeing  to  meet  them  at  a  well  known  ranch  about 
fifteen  miles  farther  down  toward  Beaver  creek,  as  soon  as  we  got  some  game.  If 
not  successful  by  noon  they  were  to  push  on  to  Apperson's  ranch,  fifteen  miles 
farther,  and  we  would  come  in  sometime  before  the  next  mornings  but  assuring  the 
entire  party  that  we  would  not  show  up  again  until  we  could  bring  in  an  antelope. 
They  may  never  have  expected  to  see  us  again — can't  say!  But  the  parting  words 
of  Mr.  Apperson — "  If  you  can't  get  something  between  here  and  the  Beavers,  you 
must  indeed  be  a  tenderfoot,"  reassured  us  and  brought  back  the  hunting  instinct 
strong  within  us,  as  we  galloped  over  a  low  range  of  hills  and  were  soon  lost  to 
sight  of  the  party  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Fred  and  1  rode  on  for  a  mile  or  so  and  then  parted,  agreeing  to  meet  at  a 
quaking  asp  grove  about  six  miles  below,  on  the  bluffs  of  Green  river.  Riding 
along  that  beautiful  morning  on  a  splendid  saddle  horse,  with  the  rifle  lying  in  a 
handy  position  across  my  lap,  expecting  any  moment  to  see  a  bunch  of  those  fleet- 
footed  animals  dodge  out  from  one  of  the  numerous  little  swells,  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  moments  of  my  life.     The  country  was  wild,  the  air  invigorating,  the 
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prospects  of  sport   good — what  could  be  more  conducive  to  excellent  spirits?     I 
had  not  left  Fred  five  minutes  until  I  heard  his  rifle,  and  in  fact,  inside  of  ten  minutes 

he  had  fired  four  times.  He  was  perhaps 
half  a  mile  to  the  west  and  as  the  country 
was  very  rolling  and  cut  up  with  draws 
and  little  knolls,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
him,  yet,  his  reputation  as  a  very  good 
shot,  made  me  sure  he  had  bagged  some 
game. 

I  was  riding  down  a  deep  gully  when  I 
noticed  that  it  made  a  sharp  turn  just 
ahead.  There  was  no  timber,  in  fact 
none  for  several  miles,  so  I  knew  I  must 
be  cautious  if  I  was  to  get  the  first  sight  of 
game  and  have  a  good  shot.  .1  dismount- 
ed, threw  the  rein  over  a  sage-brush  and 
crept  to  the  turn  in  the  gulch.  There  on 
the  opposite  hill,  about  two  'hundred  yards 
or  more  away,  were  three  fine  antelope 
quietly  grazing  on  the  rich  buffalo  grass, 
little  dreaming  of  the  terrible  danger  so 
near !  But  they  apparently  knew  more 
about  that  "terrible  danger"  than  I  did, 
for,  after  carefully  resting  the  rifle  on  a 
low  sage-bush  that  had  been  growing  there 
in  that  spot  several  years  for  that  special  purpose,  I  took  deliberate  aim,  pulled  the 
trigger  and  supposed  the  gun  would  do  the  rest.  It  would  have,  no  doubt,  but 
it  wasn't  pointed  in  exactly  the  right  place.  I  saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two,  the  antelope,  a  long  way  down  the  gulch,  starting  out  as  though 
they  would  go  clear  through  to  Cheyenne  without  food  or  water.  Of  course,  I  looked 
at  the  gun,  examined  the  sights,  the  empty  shell  and  the  fresh  one  that  was  inserted, 
trying  to  find  the  cause  of  that  miss-shot,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  mirror  I  did 
did  not  locate  it.  As  it  would  do  no  good  to  kick  myself  back  to  the  horse — I 
walked  back. 

Riding  on  a  little  farther  I  espied  a  pair  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill-top.  They  had  seen  me  but  were  not  frightened,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  average  reader !  The  horse  was  skittish  of  gun  powder,  so  I  left  him  and 
walked  ahead  a  rod  or  such  a  matter,  and,  standing  as  I  have  seen  the  smart  young 
man  from  the  country  do  when  trying  to  shoot  at  a  target  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  I 
fired  at  this  second  "dead  sure  thing."  Of  course,  they  both  dropped — out  of  sight 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Fred  had  told  me  that  after  running  a  little  ways 
and  not  seeing  that  they  were  pursued,  an  antelope  would  invariably  stop  and  look 
around  "  to  see  what  hit  him."     At  such  times  he  said  a  person  should  run  his 
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horse  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  creep  over  and  shoot  the  minute  he  got  sight  of  game. 
Well,  I  hurried  back  to  the  horse,  mounted  and  ran  him  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  crept 
up  and — saw  nothing.  Hurrying  back  to  the  horse  again  I  repeated  the  process  to 
the  next  hill-top  and  cautiously  peered  over.  There  in  a  long,  narrow,  slough- 
like piece  of  ground  were  about  a  dozen  antelope.  The  two  I  had  shot  at 
were  standing  apart,  a  little  ways  from  the  others,  watching,  while  the  rest  were 
unconcernedly  feeding.  Selecting  the  big  buck  that  had  escaped  my  other  shot, 
partially  for  this  reason  and  also  because  he  was  standing  on  a  little  knoll,  looking 
at  me  defiantly  as  much  as  to  say,  "Oh,  you're  from  Iowa — you  couldn't  hit 
a  barn  door  if  someone  held  it  open  for  you;"  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  with 
the  rifle  sighted  straight  at  his  shoulder,  I  said  in  a  stage-like  whisper,  all  to  myself, 
"Now,  old  fellow;  it  used  to  be  three  times  and  out — here  goes!"  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  jumped  to  my  feet  and  thought  I' had  him.  He  circled  around,  seemed 
bewildered  and  just  then  Fred  came  up  and  says,  "You've  hit  him;  come  on — we'll 
get  that  fellow."     I  was  after  Fred  in  a  minute.     We  ran  our  horses  for  perhaps  a 


A  Typical  Wyoming-  Ranch. — From  "Wonderland/' 
mile  and  a  half  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  Oh,  no;  I  wasn't  excited ;  it  was,  of 
course,  the  horse  I  was  riding.  You  know  I  wasn't  dying  for  one  more  chance  at 
that  fellow,  but  after  riding  until  our  horses  began  to  show  carelessness  in  dodging  or 
jumping  huge  badger  holes,  Fred  suggested  that  we  better  rest  a  minute  or  we 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  shoot  if  we  saw  them.  We  slowed  up  and  soon 
reached  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  broad  valley  of  Green  river,  which  at  this  point 
ran  near  the  opposite  bluffs,  fully  five  miles  away.  We  could  see  out  on  this  plain 
at  least  a  thousand  antelope,  feeding  in  little  droves,  some  within  a  half  mile,  but 
many  of  the  little  bands  dotting  the  prairie  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  up  and 
down  the  valley.  How  I  wished  that  I  were  an  artist  that  I  might  paint  the  beauties 
of  that  scene!  In  the  hazy  distance  the  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
looked  far  away  toward  the  sun,  which  was  just  beginning  to  show  over  their  tops. 
The  river,  meandering  through  the  valley  like  a  silvery  cord,  reflected  the  sunlight 
little  interrupted  by  the  low  growth  of  timber  that  fringed  its  banks.  Far  up  the 
valley  a  little  log  house  could  be  seen  where  some  enterprising  young  man  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  country  to  make  himself  a  home.     Down  the  valley 
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perhaps  ten  miles  we  could  see  where  the  waters  of  Green  river  were  increased  by 
its  confluence  with  the  Beavers,  while  nearer  the  bluff  from  which  we  were  looking 

^ .  „....,. — r:;  on    this   scene,    but    perhaps    half   a    mile 

i   below  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  ravine,  was  a 

iJL  '   bunch  of  a  dozen  or  more  antelope.     As  we 

.^  jj|j^  were  not  out  hunting  scenery — we  had  more 

jmL  Ife  of  that  than  £ame   in  the   Park — *   readily 

■fe^     accepted  Fred's  suggestion  to  "  manoeuver." 
jm    We  rode  back  toward  the  head  of  the  ravine 
and  then  followed  it  down  a  short  distance, 

leaving  our  horses  to  feed  on  the  bountiful 
Green  River  Butte  „,       ,.    .     ,  ,  .,  .  , 

grass.     We   climbed  out  of  the  ravine  and 

crawled   along   the    edge    of    the   bluff    to   where    we    could    get   a  good  view  of 

the   valley.      Selecting    two    large    boulders    that    seemed  to  have   been   placed 

there   by   nature   for   that    purpose,    we   peeped    from  behind   them    and    there, 

right    in  front  of  us,  not   fifty  yards  away,  was  the    bunch  we    had    seen.     We 

each  selected    a   buck   and    before    I    was  ready   to    shoot,    Fred  had  raised   to 

his  feet  and  fired  at  his.     There  was  no  time  for  adjusting  sights,  or  getting  a  good 

"rest"  for  the  rifle  so  I  raised  up  a  moment  later,  and  although  the  one  I  was  to 

aim  at  was  running  like  lightning  a  little   to  the  right  of  the  rest  and  "quartering," 

as  they  say,  I  pulled  carefully  on  him,  aiming  at  the  middle  of  his  back,  as  I  was 

fully  thirty  feet  above  him.     The  moment  1  fired,  Fred  said,  "You  beat,  you  got 

yours;  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  my  rifle."     I  traded  with  him  on  the 

spot,  adding,  "If  it's  the  gun,  take  mine — I'm  through.     One  is  all  I  want,"  for  by 

this  time  my  buck  was  getting  very  dizzy.     A  moment  later  he  dropped,  raised 

partially  to  follow  the  band  and  then  fell  over.     I   hurried  back  for  the  horses  and 

we  rode  them  over  to  our  prize.     The  shot  entered  at  the  small  of  the  back  and 

came  out  at  the  shoulder.     It  was  dead,  as  large  as  a  yearling  calf,  and  as  fine  a 

looking  specimen  of  antelope  as   Fred  said  he  had  ever  seen.     We  dressed  and 

loaded  it  on  to  my  pony,  tying  it  securely  with  the  lariat.     I  told  Fred  I  would  gladly 

walk  to  where  we  knew  the  party  would  camp  for  noon  and  he  could  go  on  scouting 

for  his  antelope,  and  meet  me  at  a  point  we  had   selected  about  three  miles  ahead. 

He  agreed  to  it  and  we  started  out.     Keeping  my  eye  fixed  on  that  point  I  made  a 

bee-line  for  it,  intending  to  make  the  distance  as  short  as  possible.    The  trip  proved 

long  enough  before  I  reached  camp.    The  sun  came  up  hot,  in  fact  it  was  nearly  1 1 

o'clock  when  we  had  finished  dressing  and  loading  the  antelope,  so  that  walking 

along,  carrying  a  sixteen-pound   rifle  and   leading  a  hungry  horse  that  wanted  to 

nibble  at  every  tempting  bunch  of  buffalo  grass  along  the  way,    would   not  allow 

any  one  to  grow  chilly.     By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  three-mile  point,  I  could  see 

from  that  place  what  would  probably  be  our  noon  camp,  fully  five  miles  farther  down 

the  Beaver.    Well,  I  thought  of  the  welcome  there,  and,  leaving  a  signal  for  Fred,  I 

pushed  on.     I  started  up  several  bunches  of  antelope  on  the  way,  could  have  had  a 

number  of  good  shots,  but  what  was  the  use?     Plenty  of  antelope  for   me  on  the 
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horse!  And  too,  I  could  not  tell  but  that  Fred  was  just  around  the  next  hill 
trying  to  get  a  shot  at  that  same  bunch. 

Finally,  after  wading  through  acres  of  sage  brush,  so  thick  in  places  I  had  to 
dodge  around  like  a  jackrabbit  being  chased  by  a  dog,  to  get  through,  I  overtook 

Fred  within  a  mile  of  what  was  to  have 
been  our  noon  camp.  We  went  on,  Fred 
every  now  and  then  trying  to  get  a  shot  at 
an  antelope  and  as  often  missing.  He 
had  wounded  several  but  not  enough  to 
attempt  to  follow  them.  No  signs  of  the 
wagons,  but  on  striking  the  trail  we 
thought  we  could  notice  fresh  tracks  on  the 
road.  We  pushed  on,  nearly  famished 
for  water  and  something  to  eat,  as  it  was 
almost  3  o'clock.  Finally  we  reached  the 
Beaver.  How  good  the  water,  and  how 
the  horses  drank !  We  rested  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  Fred  started  on  after  a  big 
herd  we  had  noticed  around  a  neighboring 
A  Bridge  on  the  Beaver.  bluff.     While  waiting  for  him  to    recon- 

noiter  I  happened  to  look  off  to  the  east  and  there,  perhaps  four  miles  away,  jogging 
along  at  a  good  gait,  were  the  three  outfits.  They  could  not  see  us,  so  after  Fred 
had  tried  three  shots  at  the  bunch,  and  had  returned  to  where  I  was  standing, 
we  left  our  ponies  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  high  butte,  so  common  in  that 
vicinity.  As  the  outfits  came  nearer  we  attracted  their  attention,  standing  out  as 
we  did  on  the  top  of  the  butte,  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  Lucile  eagerly 
seized  her  camera  and  captured  one  of  the  last  views  secured  by  her  before  the 
close  of  our  trip. 

Of  course  we  were  not  tired  when  we  reached  the  buggy!  We  had  only 
walked  about  twelve  miles  on  that  hot  day,  and  the  cold  lunch  that  Mrs.  True  had 
saved  for  us  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  had  met  a  party  of  campers  at  a  ranch 
five  or  six  miles  back,  stopping  for  dinner  there  and  were  pushing  on,  thinking  we 
were  still  after  game  and  would  not  come  back  before  night.  The  buck  was  loaded 
into  the  wagon.  That  night  he  was  skinned  and  his  head  carefully  saved  for 
mounting  and  now  graces  the  library  of  a  certain  Iowa  home.  Mr.  Apperson 
pronounced  it  as  fine  a  head  as  he  had  ever  seen.  It  certainly  was  the  finest 
antelope  I  ever  killed !  Before  reaching  Mr.  Apperson's  ranch  that  night  Fred 
killed  another  at  long  range  from  the  wagon  as  it  ran  across  the  trail,  thus  proving 
that  he  was  a  good  shot  even  though  unfortunate  in  his  forenoon's  hunt.  Our  party 
estimated  that  they  had  seen  fully  two  thousand  antelope  during  the  day. 

At  Mr.  Apperson's  we  were  given  a  hospitable  welcome,  invited  in  to  prepare 
our  supper  on  the  stove  and  actually  ate  it  on  the  table  !  Think  of  it !  Eating  on 
the  table  as  "white  folks"  again!     No  wonder  the  children  made  remarks  about 
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the  chairs,  and  the  tablecloth,  and  the  stove,  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall — it  had 
been  so  long  since  they  left  civilization,  they  had  almost  forgotten  what  they  looked 
like! 

We  hesitated  about  leaving  the  next  morning — everything  was  so  inviting 
about  the  place  for  us  to  remain,  but  we  were  all  anxious  to  get  home.  A  snow 
storm  seemed  to  be  threatening,  so  after  bidding  our  hospitable  friends,  Mr. 
Appersonand  family  good-bye,  we  started  out  for  our  last  pull  toward  home — fully 
125  miles  away. 

Nothing  especially  important  transpired  during  the  four  days  it  required  for  us 
to  complete  our  journey.  Of  course,  we  killed  a  good  many  ducks,  sage-hens,  a  few 
jackrabbits  and  saw  a  few  more  antelope,  some  of  which  Arthur  shot  at  but  at  such 
long  range  that  the  good  shots  he  made  proved  him  an  excellent  marksman,  even 
if  he  did  not  bag  the  game. 

The  last  night  out  we  were  camped  within  eighteen  miles  of  Kemmerer,  at  the 
spot  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the  first  night's  outing.  What  experiences  we  had 
undergone  in  the  six  weeks  and  two  days  since  that  time !  What  sights  we  had 
seen!  What  dangers  we  had  escaped,  and  in  short  what  a  journey  we  had  taken! 
Was  it  strange  our  minds  should  take  a  retrospective  turn?  And  we  asked  ourselves 
the  question,  "  Would  we  have  taken  the  trip  had  we  known  of  its  vicissitudes,  its 
hardships  as  well  as  its  pleasures,  and  its  health-giving  properties?"  Some  said 
"Yes,"  some  said  "No,"  while  others  just  rolled  over  in  their  blankets  and  said, 
"Don't  bother  me;  I'm  sleepy  and  we  want  to  get  an  early  start  in  the  morning." 
We  did.  By  1  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  September  21,  we  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  drug  store  and  were  greeted  with  a  cheery  welcome  by  Dr.  Walton.  He  had 
passed  a  lonely  summer  and  was  glad  to  see  us  back  from  such  a  trip,  all  safe  and 
sound. 

In  looking  over  our  journal  we  found  some  interesting  facts.  We  had  traveled 
over  eight  hundred  miles,  through  the  wildest  country  and  over  the  roughest  roads  in 
the  United  States.  We  had  pitched  the  tent  and  taken  it  down  thirty-seven  times, 
had  prepared  one  hundred  thirty-five  camp  meals,  had  caught  about  two  hundred  trout 
and  shot  almost  that  many  sage-hens  and  mountain  grouse,  had  abandoned  one 
horse  on  the  way — given  out  from  too  much  driving,  had  returned  in  much  better 
health  than  when  we  started,  without  serious  accident,  and  now  we  were  back  to 
civilization,  the  entire  twelve  of  us,  and  we  felt  like  thanking  a  kind  Providence  that 
had  guided  us  through  these  dangers  and  brought  us  safely  home  from  a  trip  that 
was  the  outing  of  a  lifetime. 

Of  course,  the  best  always  comes  last.  This  story  would  not  be  complete 
without  its  sequel — no  story  is.  We  secured  many  valuable  souvenirs  of  our  trip, 
many  relics  of  the  Park,  but  the  best  of  all  and  the  one  that  will  be  the  most 
tenderly  cared  for  and  the  most  closely  guarded  and  watched  over  in  the  future  is  a 
little  Yellowstone  National  Park  nine-pound  baby  boy  who  arrived  at  the  True  home 
Wednesday,  November  16,  1898.     He  does  not  belong  to  any  geological  formation, 
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he  would  not  look  well  mounted  like  the  antelope  head,  nor  could  he  well  be  used 
like  the  elk  hide,  for  a  rug.  He  is  the  most  valuable  specimen  of  the  trip,  and  now 
a  little  lad  of  three,  with  his  elder  brother  and  two  sisters,  adorns  our  home 
as  could  no  other  feature  that  might  be  added.  He  was  welcome,  and  thanks  to 
the  outing  of  '98,  his  mother  is  well  and  happy,  and  together  with  his  father  believes 
that  as  all  stories  should  end  with  a  climax,  so  should 

"A  TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE." 


Note. — While  this  book  was  in  the  press  the  Mrs.  Walton,  of  this  story,  wife 
of  a  prominent  Wyoming  physician,  died  of  pneumonia  while  visiting  relatives  in 
Iowa.  She  was  a  woman  of  lovable  disposition,  gentle,  kind  and  ever  considerate 
of  others.  The  summer  spent  in  the  party,  of  which  she  was  the  matronly  hostess, 
endeared  her  to  us  and  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  admirable 
traits  of  her  noble,  Christian  character.  The  Author. 


